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Van Nostranp 


JANUARY 
The Near East in History 


A 5000 Year Story 
by Philip Hitti Illus. 


How to Speak with Ease 


2nd Revised Edition 
by Russell Conwell Ross 


Block Island to Nantucket 
by Fessenden S. Blanchard Illus. 


Your Garden in the South 


by Hamilton Mason Illus. 


Ponies 
by Ursula Bruns Illus. 


FEBRUARY 


Budget Guide to Evrope 
by Howard and Adelaide Stein 


Culture for the Millions ? 
Mass Media in Modern Society 

edited by Norman Jacobs 

Van Nostrand Atlas of the World 


250 pages, full-color maps, encyclopedic text 
Paper $ .98 


$4.95 


Carefree Gardening 


by Jean Hersey Illus. 


Sea of Seas 
by Captain Wilfred H. Scott Shawe Illus. 


Growing for Exhibiting 
by Harold A. Allen 


MARCH 


Relativism and the Study 
of Man 


edited by Helmut Schoeck and James W. Ni 


All pric 


Spring 196] 


Africa Speaks 


hy James Duffy and Robert A. Manners 


Modern Airmanship 
Revised Second Edition 
by Neil D. Van Sickle, Brig. Gen. U.S.A.F. 
Illus. $11.95 


$5.50 


A Socialist Empire 


The Incas of Peru 
by Louis Baudin, translated by Katherine Woods 
$8.00 


APRIL 
Only in Russia 


by Howard Norton $4.75 


Roosevelt through Foreign Eyes 
by Nicholas Halasz $6.00 


The Book of Bird Life 

2nd Revised Edition 

by Arthur A. Allen Illus. 

Japanese Floral Art 

Symbolism, Cult, and Practice 

by Rachel Carr Illus. 
MAY 


Gemstones and Minerals 


How and Where to Find Them 
by John Sinkankas Illus 


$8.50 


$12.50 


Amateur Theater 


A Guide for Actor and Director 
by Van H. Cartmell 


The Achieving Society 


by David C. McClelland 


Freedom and the Law 


by Bruno Leoni 


Indonesia 


A Profile 
by Jeanne Mintz 


s and dates subject to change. 
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Books 


STUDENTS OF NEW ORLEANS JAZZ may be 


expected to wig at news that Tulane University's 
Archive of New Orleans Jazz has acquired one of 
the most extensive collections of books on jazz in 
the world. The collection, purchased from New 
York jazz expert Robert G. Reisner, is said to 
contain ‘almost every important book on jazz writ 
ten in the world from 1914 to the present 

The Archive of New Orleans Jazz was estab 
lished at Tulane in 1958 with funds from the Ford 
Foundation to collect background and primary ma 
terials relating to the origin of jazz music, with 
particular emphasis on New Orleans jazz. Since its 
establishment, a concentrated effort has been made 
to acquire, assemble, and like organize all materials 
dealing with the birth and development of jazz and 
its resulting cultural influences, It is expected that 
by 1963 the archive will be cataloged and avail 
able to serious jazz scholars as a special division 
of Howard-Tilton Memorial library at Tulane 


MOSS ON MICROFILM, A DOUBLE FIRST: 
Educational Productions, Ltd., of England report “‘a 
milestone in the history of book publishing’ —re 
lease of Histology of British Mosses, the first book 
ever published on microfilm only. The typewritten 
hand-painted manuscript by Professor T. Else, 
F.R.B.S.. and Leslie B. S. Trotter, M.A. M.D 
F.L.S., also is the first work of this nature to be 
reproduced in full length and in full color 
Educational Productions, Ltd. can be addressed 
at East Ardsley, Nr. Wakefield, Yorkshire. for 


details 


WHITE FOR PURITY: Thirty thousand books are 
being screened in the Yeovil, England, town library 
Mothers have been complaining about sexy books 
getting into the hands of their teen-aged daughters 
Books that are approved will be marked with a 
white spot. We have not been able to learn the fate 
#f the impure, immaculate remainder, but susp« 
they will be shunned by right-thinking adults and 
eagerly sought for by teen-agers. 


SERGE! KAZEYEV, 24, of Moscow, was arrested 
recently for supplying a black market in prayer 
books, having them printed surreptitiously in a 
Moscow state technical library. Religious books are 
published under a strict quota in USSR, where 
atheism is encouraged. Mr. Kazeyev, a former elec 
trician, found a brisk demand for his Russian 
Orthodox prayer book, particularly in the villages, 
where there are a higher proportion of “old be 
lievers” than in the city. He apparently had no 
difficulty in persuading library workers to print the 
books in their shops, and the administration noticed 
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nothing. Legal punishment will not be severe, but 
the ‘conspirators’ will be “condemned morally’’ by 
the people around them for the “crime. 


People 


NEAL HARLOW TO RUTGERS: Neal Harlow 
librarian of the University of British Columbia and 
urrently president of the Canadian Library Associ- 
ution, has been appointed dean of the Graduate 
School of Library Science at Rutgers University, 
New Jersey. The appointment will become effective 
July 1, according to Rutgers president Mason W 
Gross. Professor Harlow, a native of Indiana, will 
succeed Dr, Ralph Shaw, who wishes to devote his 
time to teaching. Professor Harlow has served in 
the libraries of the University of California at 
Berkeley, and at the California state library. 


SIR CHARLES SNOW, novelist and scientist, is 
the new President of the British Library Associa- 
tion, succeeding B. S. Page, librarian of the Brother- 
ton Library at Leeds University. As the novelist 
C. P. Snow, Sir Charles is best known for his widely 
idmired novel sequence, Strangers and Brother 

tracing the life and career of Lewis Eliot through 
strata of British life. As a scientist he 
specialized in problems of molecular structure at 
Cambridge University, becoming Tutor of Christ's 
College in 1935, As an administrator, he served 
during World War II as Director of Technical 
Personnel at the Ministry of Labour, and afterwards 
as a Civil Service Commissioner, receiving a knight- 
hood for his services in 1957. His 1959 Rede 
Lecture, deploring the growing gulf between ‘the 
two cultures’ of scientists and literary intellectuals 
has attracted wide attention. Sir Charles, who is 
married to the novelist Pamela Hansford Johnson 
came to America last September as Regents’ Pro 
fessor of English, the University of California at 
Berkeley. 


various 


RACHAEL W. DE ANGELO, professor and co- 
rdinator site 1954 of the Library Education Pro- 
gram at Quvens College, Flushing, New York will 
join the faculty of the Graduate School of Library 
Science at Drexel Institute of Technology, Phila- 
delphia, nest September. She will be professor of 
library science, teaching elementary and secondary 
school librarianship, and children’s and young 
adults’ librarianship 

Mrs. DeAngelo is a graduate of the University 
of Virginia.and received her M.S. in Library Sci- 
ence at Columbia. Her varied career, as teacher, 
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Both books were circulated 12 times: the one on the right has the book-jacket cover of ““Mylar’’ 


Even the most heavily circulated 
books stay clean and fresh-looking 
in book-jacket covers of “Mylar” 


dling, moisture and oil from hands. It 
jacket covers of Du Pont “Mylar’’* poly- _— stays sparkling clear. . . won’t ever yel- 
ester film keep even the most heavily low or become brittle with age, helps 
circulated books clean and fresh-looking assure high circulation. 
...cut rebinding costs. (Number of read- Isn’t all this worth the few cents book- 
ers for these test books was 12 in a 2- _jacket covers of ““Mylar’’ cost? Ask your 
month period. ) supplier for some today. Du Pont Co. 
“‘Mylar’”’ resists the roughest han- Film Dept., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


**Mylar” is Du Pont's registered DU PONT 
trademark for its polyester film - 
Du Pont manufactures the base ma- 
terial “Mylar” — not finished book- 
Bt pasate POLYESTER Ff M 





An actual library test proved it! Book- 


jacket covers. 





BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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librarian, editor and administrator, has included 
stints as supervisor of school libraries, Yonkers, 
New York (1949-52); executive secretary (the 
first to occupy the post full-time) of the American 
Association of School Librarians (1952-54); juve- 
nile editor, Alfred Knopf (1954); and important 
contributions through professional associations and 
commuttees. 


NOBEL PRIZE-WINNING ALEXIS ST.-LEGER 
LEGER is the subject of an important exhibit at 
University of Southern California's Doheny Li- 
brary. Léger, the former French diplomat whose 
poetry is published under the pseudonym of Saint- 
John Perse, was awarded the Nobel Prize for 
Literature on Oct. 26. St.-John Perse has for 
many years been the principal object of study for 
Dr. Arthur J. Knodel, chairman of SC’s French 
Department. 


AS THE SAYING GOES, ZZZZ: November guests 
at the Shreve Memorial Library, Shreveport, Louisi- 
ana, were a group of fourth grade students from a 
local elementary school. In celebration of Chil- 
iren's Book Week, the class sang three songs of 
their own composition. Miss Polly Stoddard’s opus 
one went like this: 


Shall we read? Shall we read ? 

Or do we watch TV ? 

But to read makes us smart 
and happy people. 


Grab your books right now 
at the Shreve Library 
Grab your books right now 
at the Shreve Library 


Shall we read? Shall we read ? 

Or do we always play? 

But to read makes us learn 
about things we don't know 


As the saying goes 
wake up and read 

As the saying goes 
wake up and read 


With what we trust was unconscious irony, Miss 
Stoddard set her song to the tune of Brahm’'s 
Lullaby 


WOMEN READ more fiction than men, and keep 
more books overdue, judging by an experiment 
onducted by the Evansville Public Library in In- 
diana. The library called 100 patrons who had re 
ently returned overdue books. Of the 100, 45 
were men, 55 women. The men had returned 27% 
hetion, 73% nonfiction titles; the women 51% fic- 
tion, 49% nonfiction. Apparently, though, there is 
not much difference between the reasons why men 
ind women keep books overdue. More women 
than men said they had not finished their books; 
there were other assorted reasons for lateness; 31 
men and 31 women had just forgotten to bring 
them back. None of them could make any very con 
structive suggestions for improving the situation 


LOUIS FORSDALE, of the Institute of School Ex 
perimentation at Columbia University, believes that 
books are the most efficient teaching aids and tele 
vision the least efficient. “Place all teaching aids 
on a line, with those most accessible to individuals 
ut one end and those farthest removed at the other 
Nearest the student would be books. At the oppo- 
site pole would be television. Films would be in 
the middl 
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ete. 


$8 MILLION TO CLR FOR “LIBRARY OF FU- 
TURE”: The ‘Council on Library Resources, Inc., 
under the presidency of Verner Clapp, formerly as- 
sistant chief Librarian of Congress, was established 
in 1956 with a $5 million grant from the Ford 
Foundation. in the four years of its existence it 
has made sore 140 grants directed to the solution 
of “the problems of libraries generally and of re- 
search libraries in particular.” The grants have 
gone to all k:ads of groups, individuals, libraries, 
associations—working in such fields as the testing 
and standardisation of library materials, equipment 
and systems; the development of mechanical devices 
for book labelling and catalog reproduction; the 
in-source cataloging experiment; the preservation 
of paper and the improvement of book binding; 
and in other felds too numerous to list. Mr. Clapp 
recently described the program of the Council as 
an “entirely pragmatic, utilitarian operation de- 
voted to immediate objectives—objectives that are 
in sight.” B: aiming at “immediate objectives,” 
the Council kas managed to achieve an astonish- 
ing proportior: of them; in so doing, it has brought 
long-range benefits to the practice of librarianship 

It is therefore with keen pleasure that we an- 
nounce a new Ford Foundation grant of $8 million 
to the Counci}, “for research into improved library 
methods, witli emphasis on ways of storing and 
finding inforrsation in the ‘library of the future.’ ’ 

With part of the new grant, the Council will set 
up a laboratory to study photographic and elec 
tronic techniques designed to cope with the deluge 
of publications resulting from the accelerated rate 
of research. “he laboratory will also attempt to de- 
velop pilot models to improve methods of storing 
ind retrieving information, particularly in large 
research libraries 

The Council's work to date encourages hope 
for importam: achievements in the drive to keep 
pace with the vast accumulation of books. periodi 
als and pam»hlets produced by the rapidly grow- 
ing knowledze of the 20th century,” William 
McPeak, For:| Foundation vice-president said in 
announcing the grant. “The solution of major 
problems star:ding in the way of the efficiency of 
research libravies is crucial to the preservation and 
dissemination: of knowledge in society New 
advances in the field appear imminent, bringing the 
ideal library: of the future nearer rea‘ity.”” He 
pointed out tisat the Council has already supported 
the development of significant prototypes pointing 
toward vastly improved methods of storing and 
retrieving information, Mr. McPeak said. 

The Courcil is making important contributions 
to the arrangements by which research libraries 
meet the necds of their users,” he added. “Re- 
sults achieved so far indicate that the Founda- 
tion's investnient in the Council would be returned 
to society even if no further technical advances 
were made, Sut further advances are expected.” 

Ten new “LR grants are announced over-leaf 
News of two more reaches us at press time. Full 
details will appear next month of a $49,200 CLR 
contract with the Battelle Memorial Institute, Co 
lumbus, Ohi«:, for a 12-month investigation of ways 
to improve zhe reading of microimages, and a 
$50,000 grant to the Library of the University of 
Illinois, Chicago, for a project aimed at bringing 
niversity libraries into the age of automation 
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News Researcher 


At Work 


Actually, the danger of old style dig- 
n'-find news researching lies more in 
frustration and tedium than in a sud 
den avalanche of crumbling newsprint 
in the periodical and newsfile room 
But there’s really no need to suffer the 
traditional occupational hazards of the 
librarian . . . for with FACTS ON 
FILE at hand, you can locate yester 
day's news items as easily as consulting 
a dictionary. 

More and more librarians are discovering that they 
can find the details of news items in seconds instead 
of hours. No matter if the event took place yester- 
day, last month or last year . . . FACTS ON FILE 
lets you locate it instantly . . . puts the essential 
news of the world at your fingertips . indexes 
and cross-indexes it intelligently simplifies 
your news researching tasks immeasurably 


FAST, EFFORTLESS 
NEWS FACT LOCATION 





Facts On File News Digest These are 
€8 to 12 page, 10,000 to 15,000 word 
condensations of world news, issued 
weekly. News is distilled from more 
than a million words into a concise, 
newsworthy synopsis . accurate, fact- 
packed and lucid . . . reported without 
bias or opinion. Size is 81% x 11. 

Facts On File Indexes: Twice every month you re- 
ceive an index containing every name and news fact 
of importance, dated and cross-indexed for ready 
reference. This index is consolidated and re-issued 
monthly, quarterly and annually. Because your 
FACTS ON FILE index is always up to date, it can 
also function as a master index to all your news 
publication files. 

Facts On File Binder: All the news digests and 
current indexes are held in a convenient spring 
binder easy to maintain .. . handy and easy to 
use in finding the news facts you seek 


RESEARCH POWER AT THE TIP OF YOUR INDEX FINGER 


The best way to evaluate any reference work is to 
try it in the field of operations. For more than 
twenty years, librarians, research workers, news 
papermen and professionals of the literary world 
have used and acclaimed FACTS ON FILE as a 
medium to take the “search” out of research. We 
predict you'll like this fast, clean, effortless way to 
locate hard-to-find news items. But because it's so 
much more convincing to have you discover the 
value of FACTS ON FILE for yourself. we ask you 
to consider this special “Get Acquainted” oppor 
tunity that will give you first-hand experience with 
FACTS ON FILE’s labor-saving features 


Facts On File, Inc. 


119 W. 57th ST. NEW YORK 19,N. Y. 
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Take Up This 
NO-RISK INTRODUCTORY OFFER NOW! 
It's a friendly and generous offer—intended to 
convince you and your colleagues that FACTS 
ON PILE is indeed a life-saver for librarians 


Here it is: 
First of all, you assume neither cost nor obligation 
to buy when you put FACTS ON FILE on trial 
We'll send you all the back issues of 1960 and full 
service for the first 3 months of 1961 complete 
with indexes and binders 
You put FACTS ON FILE to the test. If, at the 
end of March 1961, you decide to keep this useful 
reference work in service, we'll extend a special 
iffer for subscription which, in effect, gives you 
TWO YEARS of FACTS ON FILE for the price 
of one. . . at just Aalf of the regular $95 annual 
subscription price Convenient “split payment 
privileges are available 
If you decide not to continue FACTS ON FILE 
simply return all the material we sent you collect 
and you owe us nothing. Fair enough isn't it? 
We know, of course, that once a librarian has used 
FACTS ON FILE, he'll never want to be without 
it—so we're confident that we will hear from you 
favorably by the end of March 1961 or earlier. 

_ _MAIL_NO-RISK COUPON TODAY _ _ 
FACTS ON FILE, INC., Dept N.24 
119 West 57th St.. New York 19, N.Y. 
I'd like to work with FACTS ON PILE under your ‘‘Get 
Acquainted” trial offer. Send complete 1960 service and 
first quarter of 1961. I'll let you know if I want to keep 


it by March 31st, 1960—or return all the material collect 
by that date. I reserve the right to subscribe at the spe- 


cial two-year-for-one rate available to new subscribers 
only 


Name Date 
Address 
City Zone State 
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(Continued from page 404) 
COUNCIL ON LIBRARY RESOURCES has an- 


nounced ten new grants: 
1. $60,404 for use in aiding trustees and li- 
brarians in small communities to improve library 
service. The 2-year ALA project being conduc ted 
under the general supervision of the Library Ad- 
ministration Division will seek to help these li- 
braries by preparing and distributing a series of 
pamphlets. These will describe the basic policy 
issues for study and action by library trustees, 
and will provide guides for librarians without 
professional training on such subjects as book se- 
lection, community work, administration, and li- 
brary buildings. The pamphlets will constitute a 
manual of small library practice. A series of 
multilithed “do-it-yourself” aids for community 
librarians on such subjects as basic book lists 
service program outlines, basic reference pro 
cedures, sample press releases, sample budget re 
quests, and recruitment and training of volunteer 
help, is also planned. The publications will be 
distributed, as issued, to all libraries in small 
communities, in most cases through state library 
agencies 

lhe recommendation that libraries should work 
together in systems in which small libraries could 
draw upon the resources and experience of larger 
institutions will be stressed in the program, which 
derives from a plan developed by Joseph I 
Wheeler. formerly director of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Libvary. Nearly 6,000 of the nation's 7,500 
public libraries serve populations of 5,000 or less 
2. $50,000 for a study of fire protection and in 
surance of library buildings and collections, to 
be administered by ALA's Library Technology 
Project with the assistance of an advisory com 
mittee of librarians, The investigation will be 
conducted by Gage-Babcock. & Associates of Chi 
igo, engineering consultants who specialize in 
the field of fire protection, Objectives of the 
study will be the development of safe methods 
of arranging library storage and operations; devel 
safety criteria to be observed in de 
signing new buildings and rehabilitating old 
preparation of a model insurance contract 
ind encouragement of favorable insurance ratings 
and loss adjustment procedures for libraries; and 
the drafting of a manual on protection and insur 
ance for the use of librarians. The study is ex 
pected to be completed by June 30, 1961. Libra 
rians, who have long believed that “books don't 
burn changed their minds after last year's 
Norwood Book Burning” (WLB, p. 412). 
3. Another grant, of $14,000, goes to aid in 
the completion of the International Inventor 
Musical Sources, “a catalogue of all waileble 
bibliographical music works, writings about music 
and textbooks on music from all countries of 
the world from the earliest times to the 
year 1800 International Association of Musi 
Libraries received the grant, in behalf of the 
International Joint Commission for the Inventor) 
Twenty-four nations are currently participating in 
preparation of the Inventory, which is expected 
to run to 30 volumes 

Other grants and 
Council include the 

Purdue Research 
sity, Lafayette, Indiana 
physical Properties Research Center 
publication of the fourth volume of 
/ n the Pure and Applied Scientte 


pment of 


ones: 


contracts announced by th: 
following 

Foundation, Purdue Univer 
on behalf of the Thermo 
$3,400: for 
Master 
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Image Instruments, Inc., Newton Lower Falls, 
Mass., $5,000; for further work in a study of 
the application of electronic systems to improve 
ment of library utilization and economy in larg 
metropolitan areas. The objective is to provide 
a basis for planning inter-library electronic com- 
munication systems; 

Library of Congress, Washington, D.C 
for preliminary work in planning a study 
possibilities of mechanization in large 
libraries; 

Department of Political Economy, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, $2,000; for interim 
assistance to Economics Library Selections as a 
book selection service in the field of economics 
for the use of purchasers including college and 
university libraries; 

Council of National Library Associations 
$3,000; for expenses in connection with a pro- 
gram-planning meeting to be held at Columbia 
University, January 11-13, 1961; 

Mr. Fred W. Alpers, East Cleveland, Ohio 
$1,000; for a report on library binding practices 
in Russia, England and Germany; 

Agenda Committee, Second Assembly of State 
Libraries, $1,000; for assistance in holding the 
Second Assembly in Washington, D.C., in No 
vember 1960 


WLB GUIDE SPARKS INTEREST IN RECRUIT- 
MENT: A surge of interest in librarianship and 
materials for aiding recruitment has been noted in 
recent weeks by ALA's Library Administration Di 
vision, it is announced by Alphonse Trezza, execu- 
tive secretary of LAD 

“For the first time in recent years we've been 
bombarded with requests for recruitment materials,” 
Mr. Trezza said, ‘and during the latter three weeks 
of November we averaged 500 requests per week 
for copies of the reprint from the WILSON LIBRARY 
BULLETIN, ‘A Recruitment Primer’, written by Miss 
Myrl Ricking. chairman of the Recruiting Com 
mittee of LAD.” 

Noting that W1LB has donated 25,000 copies of 
the Primer for free distribution by LAD, Mr 
Trezza indicates that the availability of the pam 
phlet has stimuated interest in other materials 

Calls for materials have been primarily from 
recruitment representatives of LAD and librarians 
in the field, although school counselors building 
files are asking for materials on librarianship, and 
this indicates a renewed interest that the division 
has been attempting to encourage for a number of 
years,’ Mr. Trezza says. Requests for materials 
have also been received from parents concerned with 
interesting their children in the profession 

One of a series of wLB Guides, “A Recruitment 
Primer’ is a 16-page reprint from the November 
1960 BULLETIN. Directed to the individual li- 
brarian, the pamphlet’s theme is “simply and singly 
how to go about recruiting.” Reprints are available 
from the Executive Secretary, Library Administra 
tion Division, American Library Association, 50 
East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


NCTE “FREEDOM TO READ" RESOLUTION: 
The National Council of Teachers of e eegeer 
adopted the following resolutions on November 2 
at its convention in Chicago 


$5,000: 
of the 
resear< h 


WHEREAS many forms of censorship continue to 
remove from schools and colleges books which are 
an important part of our intellectual and literary 
heritage; and 


(Continued on pare 408) 
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THE BOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE iS THE ONLY GENERAL PURPOSE 
SCIENCE REFERENCE WORK FOR GRADES SIX THROUGH TWELVE 


**Tne Book of Popular Science is doubie-starred inthe AAAS Science Book List; it quatifies for purchase under Title Ili NDEA 


Published by The Grolier Society inc. + 575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y.+ Publishers of The Book of Knowledge 








(Continued jrom page 406) 
WHEREAS the National Council of Teachers of 
English has reaffirmed the following positions of 
‘Freedom to Read” taken in 1953 by the Com- 
mittee on Censorship and Controversy: 
1. The freedom to read is essential to democ. 
racy. 
Attempts at suppression of this freedom 
rest on a denial of the fundamental premise 
of democracy—that the ordinary citizen, by 
exercising his critical judgement, will ac- 
cept the good and reject the bad. 
Americans are able to recognize propaganda 
and to reject obscenity without the aid of 
censors. 
Suppression of books leads to an even 
larger curtailment of expression by those 
who seek to avoid controversy. 
Every silencing of a heresy, every enforce- 
ment of aa orthodoxy, diminishes the 
toughness and resilience of our society and 
leaves it less able to deal with stress. 
Books are among our greatest instruments 
of freedom. 
Every American community must jealously 
guard the freedom to read. 
Those with faith in free men will stand 
firm on our constitutiona) guarantees to 
freedom to read and will exercise the re- 
sponsibilities that accompany this right. 
Be it RESOLVED that the National Council re- 
affirm its trust in the right of teachers to select 
books most appropriate to the purposes of their 
teaching without interference from either ad- 
ministrators or outside groups intent on any form 
of censorship; and be it further 
RESOLVED that teachers of English everywhere be 
alert to efforts of censorship, be informed about 
the issues involved in these efforts, and be pre- 
pared to defend the freedom to read as well as to 
give leadership to others who respect this free- 
dom; and be it further 
RESOLVED that the Executive Committee appoint 
a committee to revise and publish the bulletin 
on censorship and controversy. 


SPECIAL NLW PACKETS are offered by Public 
Relations Planner, P.O. Box 4132, South Denver 
Station, Denver 9, Colorado, for use in connection 
with National Library Week, 1961. The varied and 
colorful materials are selected to show the year- 
round importance of libraries and library service 
any time during the year. 

Each packet contains 

(1) Three different 4-page Newsletters espe- 
cially helpful in tying the local library in with 
National Library Week 

(2) An assortment of the Planner’s most pop- 
ular and varied publicity materials, showing both 
subjects and services—adaptable to any library. 
This includes 12 posters, 300 table tents, mailing 
pieces, bookmarks. 

(3) Library news releases, radio-TV spot an- 
nouncements, material for news features or edi- 
torials, useful any time during the year 

Price of each Special NLW Packet is $15 post 
paid, Orders will be filled in the order of receipt 
PERMANENT/DURABLE BOOK PAPER, a 53- 
page report published under a Council] on Library 
Resources grant, records proceedings of a conference 
held in Washington, D.C., Sept. 16, 1960 under 
ALA and Virginia State Library sponsorship, with 
CLR support. The gathering brought together 
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representatives of the principal industries and pro- 
fessions concerned with the preservation of printed 
records—paper makers, book manufacturers, pub- 
lishers, librarians and archivists. The conference 
reflected a long-standing concern with the threats 
of involuntary censorship and of destruction of the 
records of civilization—not through action of an 
authoritarian body, but through deterioration of the 
paper on which these records are printed. 

Immediate purpose of the conference on the prob- 
lem of deterioration of paper was to discuss possi- 
bilities of economically manufacturing a permanent 
durable paper discovered by William J. Barrow, 
Document Restorer at Virginia State Library. In 
addition to a synopsis of the proceedings, the pub- 
lication ( Virginia State Library Publication, No. 16) 
includes abstracts of the reports of the Barrow 
investigations together with three working papers: 
‘The Extent of the Paper Problem in Large Research 
Collections and the Comparative Costs of Available 
Solutions’ by Robert E. Kingery, Chief of the Prepa- 
ration Division of NYPL; “Durable Book Papers, 
Specifications and Testing” by Randolph W. 
Church, Virginia State Librarian; and ‘Estimating 
the Life Expectancy of Book Papers” by Robert B. 
Hobbs, Chief, Paper Section, U.S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards, who served as one of Mr. Barrow’s consultants. 

September “Month at Random” (page 6) carried 
a note on the Barrow-Church investigations. 


BOSTON'S OLD CORNER BOOK STORE, at 
School and Washington Streets, has been saved from 
demolition by a fund-raising group led by Walter 
Muir Whitehill, director of the Boston Athenaeum, 
and John Codman, president of the Beacon Hill 
Architectural Commission. The building, dating 
from 1712, at one period housed the office of James 
T. Fields, editor of The Atlantic Monthly. In those 
days it was frequented by such notables as Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Longfellow, Whittier and Haw- 
thorne. What had been the bookstore of William 
D. Ticknor is now a pizza parlor (‘‘Sliced Crispy 
Pizza, 15c). The present owner had agreed to sell 
to the fund raisers for $275,000, provided that they 
would establish $50,000 as an equity. The money 
was raised one day before the option was due to 
expire 


THE LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY PROJECT of 
ALA, which grew out of a Council on Library 
Resources proposal made in 1957, was established 
for a 2-year period on May 1, 1959. It has now 
issued its first annual report. 

The Project's objectives are summarized in this 
way: (1) To provide a technical information serv- 
ice. (2) To develop a testing program. (3) To 
undertake a research and development program. 
(4) To promote the standardization of Sheen 
equipment and supplies. 

In its first year it has gone a long way towards 
reaching these objectives. It has gathered a com- 
prehensive and current collection of technical litera- 
ture and equipment catalogs, and used this to answer 
hundreds of requests for information about library 
supplies and equipment. With special grants from 
CLR, it has set up test programs on such com- 
modities as pressure sensitive tapes, polyvinyl ace- 
tate adhesives, Mylar laminating equipment, book 
copying equipment, catalog card stock. Work is in 
progress on the development of a device for lettering 
call numbers on books, on another to simplify the 
typing of catalog cards, on an improved circulation 
system, etc. Sectional Committee Z85 of the 
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THE 1961 WorLp Book 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 





by every measurement the most advanced! 


Editorial vitality keeps pace with modern needs 


1957 |; 1961 


VOLUMES 19 | 20 


PAGES Over 10,500 | Over 11,700 





ILLUSTRATIONS Over 20,000 | Over 22,400 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


covon Over 3,000 || over 5,900 


MAPS Over 1.350 Over 1,728 


CONTRIBUTORS Over 1,600 Over 2,500 


AVAILABLE NOW! FREE REPRINT OF 1961 WORLD BOOK “PRESIDENT” 
ARTICLE WITH BIOGRAPHY OF JOHN F. KENNEDY. WRITE TODAY. 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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American Standards Association has been estab 
lished, sponsored by LTP and concerned with 
standards for library supplies and equipment. The 
Project is also seeking to develop standards for 
ibrary binding 

Che Project has begun much potentially valuabl 
work which it cannot finish in the year of life left 
to it Before April 30, 1961,” the report con 
it is hoped that a way will be found to 
Library Technology Project 


‘ ludes 


ontinue the 


CENSORSHIP IN SPAIN was the subject of a 
public protest addressed in December to the Min 
isters of Information and Education there by 227 
f the country’s leading writers, journalists and 
intellectuals. According to an article in the Neu 
York Times by Benjamin Welles, the automati: 
reaction of Spanish censors to any incident unfavor 
able to Generalissimo Franco's regime is to ban th« 
news in the national press and to seize foreign 
newspapers as they arrive. The censors ban with 
ut appeal anything that they suspect might invok 
the wrath of the Franco regime. Texts may be ap 
proved one day and banned the next, or authorized 
for newspapers but not for magazines; manuscripts 
nay be neither passed nor rejected, but shelved 
According to Mr. Welles 
nsorship has failed to stem the rapid dissemina 
tion of anti-regime news throuzhout Spain. “In 
fact, it guarantees the diffusion of such news in 
He does 


protest 


without explanation 


the most distored and pernicious form.” 
ot expect, however, that the intellectuals 
vill have the slightest eff: 


nsorship machinery 


t on the country’s vast 





WONG SYMBOL: Richard Keller, vice 
of the Friends of the San Marino, California, Pub 
lic Library, during a visit last summer to Hong 
Kong, ordered hand-carved teak doors that will be 
hung at the entrance of the library's fine arts roon 

In choosing a Chinese calligraphic symbol to b 
arved on the doors, Mr. Keller says that he plann« 

to copy the decorative inscriptions from the door 
f the Hong Kong to Kowloon ferry until | 

learned that these translated: “Do not spit on th 
floors and “Watch out for pickpox kets H 

hose. more discreetly, a Chinese character whic! 
A storehouse of treasure.” 


READING FOR AN AGE OF CHANGE: Rk: 
f a $35,500 grant from the Carnegie Corporatior 
f New York to develop reading guides for non 
specialists has been announced by the American 
Library Association. David H. Clift, Executiv 
Director of the ALA, said the ntitl 
Reading for an Age of Change,” 
veloped in five of the following six areas 
science, the expanding population, new 
of energy and power, issues in education 
twentieth century biology, and the arts 

The pamphlets, which will be 32-48 pages | 
will from general introductions t 
theme to more specialized material. The pr 
tation will be discursive 

An editor and staff will be appointed to dir 
the project. Authors for each guide will be s 
lected by ASD, and ASD committees will 
with the authors. The success of the 
which will begin “at the earliest possible date 
will be evaluated in a group of libraries, and will 
letermine its future 


° ; } ¢ 
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A new Spray cleaner 
Jor plastic binders 


16 OZ. CAN $1.75 
FOB LOS ANGELES 


BY THE MAKERS OF 


MAR AD OR 


PL 
B I 


N D E 


2 9 2 4 
R §$ 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


re 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, 


CORPORATION 
LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
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A UNIQUE AND FASCINATING 
ontest for Librarians 


Send $1 for this 
forthcoming $3.75 book 
and you can win 
$250.00 worth of books 
for your library 





WHY THIS CONTEST? 


When it comes to books, we consider librarians 
America’s most influential opinion makers. That 
is why we want your opinion of Sheila Burnford’s 
book, THE INCREDIBLE JOURNEY: A Tale of Three 
Animals, with illustrations by Carl Burger. (Pub- 
lication March 15. Price $3.75) 
In order to get it, we are offering to send you an 
advance po of the book for the cost of manu- AN ADVANCE 
facture and mailing. We want your answer to this 
question: To whom would you recommend THE OPINION 
INCREDIBLE JOURNEY and why? ‘“*The Lassie Come 
THE PRIZE Home theme will never 
; 2 grow old, but this story 
The prize to be awarded for the best reply is $250.00 is unusual in having 
worth of Atlantic-Little, Brown books—to be three animals that look 
selected by the winning librarian from our current : : 
after one another. . 


books in print. : : 
oe RULES The reader will follow 
. : ; the fascinating adven- 
1. The contest is open to all Public and School Librarians. tures with mounting 
2. Your request for a copy of THE INCREDIBLE JOUR- tee " / 
NEY must be on school or library letterhead, accom- © we re poap~ Recom- 
panied by a check, money order or cash for $1, and mended to all libraries. 
postmarked not later than March 15, 1961. — LIBRARY JOURNAL 
3. An official entry blank will be enclosed with each book. 
Only one entry per library — or branch — will be con- 
sidered. All entries must be postmarked no later than 
April 1, 1961. Send your request at once 
4. Entries must answer the question: “To whom would (accompanied by $1) for a copy 
a THE INCREDIBLE JOURNEY and of Tue INCREDIBLE Jounsay 
5. All entries become the property of Little, Brown & by Sheila Burnford, 
Company. Winner will be notified by mail no later than and your official entry blank. 
May 1, 1961. The selection of prize books will be 
made by the winner from current Atlantic-Little, 
Brown Books in Print. Total value of books selected ADDRESS REQUEST TO 
will be at list price and may not exceed $250.00. Snemnenees 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY, 34 Beacon Street, Boston 6, Mass. 
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WOW PEOPLE LIVE IN COLD LA 





Designed for thorough coverage of every curriculum area, The Book of Knowledge is outstanding as a 
resource in the field of Social Studies, because it presents the infomation required by courses of study in 
schools across the country. Because of its unique subject arrangement, many children can use the set 


simultaneously as they explore different aspects of the same problera. Thus it is of practical use in the unit 


method of teaching. 


Because The Book of Knowledge has both an index and a table of contents, it is unsurpassed as an aid in 
the teaching of index and reference skills and prepares pupils for standardized tests in reference skills. 
Continuously revised and up-dated, The Book of Knowledge is THE encyclopedia for classroom and 


library use throughout the elementary grades. 


TH e GRO LIER SOCIETY INC., The Grolier Building, 575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 













SCIENCE 
No other children’s encyclopedia covers so much 
science material, with such careful attention to 
the child's level of comprehension 
MATHEMATICS 
The Book of Knowledge more thoroughly 
covers the current approach to developmental 
mathematics than any other encyclopedia, Helpful 
articles for the teacher as well as stimulating 
information about the history of numbers and 
measurement enrich the whole math program. 
HEALTH EDUCATION 
From the structure and functions of the tody to 
the use and care of athletic equipment, 
The Book of Knowledge implements the whole 


health education and recreation program 


MUSIC AND ART 
In more than a thousand reproductions of famous 
masterpieces, in articles about the origin and 
development of art forms, in fascinating 
descriptions of musical compositions, The Book 
of Knowledge reinforces your music and 
art programs. 

LANGUAGE ARTS 
In richness and diversity of literature, The Book 
of Knowledge is outstanding among encyclopedias. 
Its wealth of stories, poems, biography and 
literature from other countries uniquely enriches 
the language arts program 





IN 
THE | 
SOCIAL | @ 
STUDIES 

AS 

aN 

EVERY 
CURRICULUM 
AREA 

THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE 


IS 

AN 
INDISPENSABLE 
TEACHING 
TOOL 
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THE NEW BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 








THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Library Specialists 
57 years experience 


One source for 


all your library books 


Catalogs on request 


Burnett Road & First Ave. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike 


Visitors Welcome 

















QUICK-SEE 


ALBUM 
DISPLAY UNIT 
- FOR LIBRARIES 


@ SAVES 
ONE HALF THE 
SPACE OF 
THE AVERAGE 
BROWSER 


e HOLDS 300 
12” LP's 


New, compact, space saving QUICK-SEE display units 
feature roll out trays for front view, flip through selec- 
tien. Eech QUICK-SEE unit is equipped with 
four roll out album files in cabinet Ho two ste- 
tionary trays on top. Comes in fine fleck, multi color 
brown tone finish on sturdy black legs. Place them 
back to back as center aisle units or singly as wall 
fixtures. 44” high, 30” wide, 16” deep. 


Individual roll ont QUICK-SEE album 
les jor installation in existing shelves 
or cabinets are available in several sizes. 


KERSTING MFG. COMPANY 
504 So. Date-St..Alhambra, Calif. 
Dept. W 











on at St Theresa s Co eae 
Nigeria 


sors Exhibit 
Ibadan 


(Continued from page 410) 
RECRUITMENT IN WEST AFRICA: Elizabeth H. 


Peeler, lecturer in the library training course at 
University College, Ibadan, Nigeria, reports that 
the Nigerian Branch of the West African Library 
Association took part in an interesting ‘Careers 
Exhibition,” heid at St. Theresa's College, Ibadan 
in October. A series of talks by representatives of 
various professions to graduates last year was so 
successful that the idea was expanded this year 
to a display of materials and products of about a 
dozen profess:ons and services. The exhibition 
lasted three days, and was thronged by students 
from schools ll over the city of Ibadan. The li- 
brary booth coatained posters and pictures of vari- 
ous types of library service, a few pieces of library 
equipment, and two shelves of alle, One was on 
librarianship; the other, with books on all types 
of careers, attracted praise from officials in other 
booths, many of whom did not know such material 
was available. 

A committee, headed by E. B. Bankole, Western 
Region Ministry of Agriculture librarian, and presi- 
dent of the Nigerian Branch of WALA, had pre- 
pared a leaflet for distribution describing the op- 
portunities and, required qualifications for librarians 
in Nigeria, and offering this good definition: “‘Li- 
braries are agencies which organise and encourage 
the use by the people at large of the accumulated 
knowledge available, and often hidden, in books 
The purpose of the library is to make knowledge 
and pleasure available to everyone 

Miss Peeler adds: “librarians are needed so badly 
in this country, where every chair in every library 
is filled during all hours of opening, and where it 
is considered a privilege to use a book. The na- 
tional system of universal elementary and secondary 
education s turning out more literate Nigerians 
than could have been dreamed of ten years ago.” 


THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, in observa- 
tion of their )Oth anniversary, honored ALA in a 
ceremony at New York City’s Donnell Library 
Center, where a 50th anniversary plaque was pre- 
sented to Frances Lander Spain, Coordinator of 
Children’s Services, New York Public Library, and 
president of the ALA. Lex Lucas, director of pub 
lications and editorial service for the Boy Scouts, 
presented the plaque “in recognition of the count- 
less instances over the years in which the librarians 
of America have gone out of their way to guide 
and counsel our boy membership and to help our 
leaders do a better job.’ 


(Continued on page 416) 
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LIBRARY FURNITURE 


Bro-Dart Library Furniture is designed and built 
by our own skilled engineers and craftsmen to fvifill 
the high standards required for enduring use and to 
fit the decor set by modern libraries. It carries forth our 
tradition of making continuous contributions to the con- 
venience and efficiency of library operations. 


Bro Dart INDUSTRIES 





We invite you 
to call upon us 
if you or your 
architect wish 
any assistance 
in planning 
your furniture 
layout and 
requirements. 


Dept. 247-D P.O. Box 1120, 56 Earl Street, Newark 8, N. J 


1888 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calit 


Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., 909 Pape Ave., 
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Toronto 6, Ontario 
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CALIFORNIA STATE AID: California's proposed 
Public Library Services Bill, the main provisions of 
which were outlined in the September WLs (p. 10), 
has moved a step nearer realization. Senator F. 
S. Farr of Monterey County has consented to intro- 
duce the bill in the forthcoming session of the 
legislature. In view of his interest and experience 
in library development, it is felt that “the chances 
for passage are becoming increasingly brighter.” 
California Library Association's Legislation Com- 
mittee has prepared a folder on the subject as part 
of a citizen education program, and is asking all 
California librarians to aid in the task of convincing 
legislators of the importance of the bill. The Legis- 
lation Committee has also asked librarians to 
pare a plan of service based on the proposed 
which would provide establishment, per capita, aa 
materials grants for libraries meeting specified 
standards. 


THE CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION 
SECTION of ALA's Resources and Technical 
Services Division has decided that the revised code 
of cataloging rules will be limited to books and 
book-like materials only. The decision was made to 
facilitate the production of a code by 1964. 
“Because of the pressing need for producing a 
code for general use in limited time, the scope of 
the proposed publication now scheduled for 1964 
will be restricted to rules of entry and description 
of books and book-like materials, excluding any 
special rules for manuscripts, music, phonograph 
records, maps, newspapers, and other non-book 
materials,’ the Catalog Code Revision Steering 


Committee has stated. 
Reasons for the decision included the loss of a 
full-time editor, disagreement over the function of 


the main entry, and the need to prepare a well- 
defined code concept in time for the International 
Conference on Cataloguing Principles being held in 
October, 1961, in Paris, 


Seymour Lubetsky, consultant in bibliographic 
and cataloging policy at the Library of Congress, 
initiated the code study in 1951 and was appointed 
editor of the revision in 1956. He left the Library 
of Congress last fall to teach at the new UCLA 
library school. 


THE OLDEST PUBLIC LIBRARY in Nassau, New 
York, has joined the Nassau Library System. 
Bryant Library in Roslyn, founded in 1878 by the 
poet and journalist William Cullen Bryant, is the 
‘hirty-seventh Nassau library to join the system, 
established in 1959. 

By participating in the Nassau Library System, 
patrons of the Bryant Library will have access to 
the 100,000 volume central reference collection. 
Interlibrary loan is handled by trucks which main- 
tain a daily schedule of library visits. Daily tele- 
type service to the State Library in Albany is also 
available for needed books which are not available 
locally, Member libraries, which retain full auto- 
nomy, also benefit from increased savings through 
the central purchase of books and library materials. 

A Central Film Library is the most recent re- 
source offered by the system. One hundred and 
ten films are now available on loan at no cost to 
the member libraries. Any of these films may be 
borrowed by organizations in the member-library 
community. 

The system's juvenile book selection center pro- 
vides copies of all new children’s books, making it 
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possible for children’s librarians to handle and 
evaluate befor: purchase. 


THE CHRISTIAN ART EXHIBITION which 
opened in the Cleveland Public Library Art Gal- 
lery at 325 Superior Avenue before Christmas, 
remains on view through March 3. The Library 
Art Gallery, Cleveland's downtown Museum ex- 
tension, was raade possible through funds for re- 
modeling given by Mr. and Mrs. Harold T. Clark. 

Future exhibits include Oriental Art, March 5- 
June 2; and Cleveland Watercolors and Enamels, 
June 5-September 1. 


DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER AWARDS: 
Harry Scherman, chairman of the board of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club, has announced the winner 
of the Dorothy Canfield Fisher Library Award for 
1961, an annval grant of $5,000 to a small library 
for the purchase of books. The Award this year 
goes to the Yuma City-County Library of Yuma, 
Arizona. The Award will be formally presented in 
Yuma on April 15, the inaugural Saturday of Na- 
tional Library Week. William L. Shirer, distin- 
guished author, commentator and correspondent, 
will be the guest speaker. 

Mr. Scherman also announced nine supplemen- 
tary awards of $1,000 each to nine separate com- 
munities: the Wethersfield Public Library in 
Wethersfield, Connecticut; the Public Library of 
International Falls in International Falls, Minne- 
sota; The Conrad Public Library in Conrad, Mon- 
tana; The Tupelo Unit of the Lee-Itawamba Li- 
brary System in Tupelo, Mississippi; the Cordelia 
B. Preston Memorial Library in Orleans, Ne- 
braska; the Grafton Library Cooperative, a group 
of six libraries in Grafton County, New Hamp- 
shire; the Gallup Public Library in Gallup, New 
Mexico; the Holmes County Library in Millers- 
burg, Ohio, and the Greenwood City and County 
Library in Greenwood, South Carolina. 

In selecting the Yuma City-County Library as 
the principal Award winner from seventy-six |i- 
braries which applied, the Club was guided by a 
committee representing the Public Library Asso- 
ciation, a division of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 

The Club, and the committee, were particularly 
impressed by the strong cen; support re- 
ceived the Yuma City-County Library, the ex- 
ample leadership provided by the staff of the 
Yuma Library to the entire state of Arizona, 
the library's remarkable progress since becoming 
a city-county library only two years ago, and 
finally, the high circulation of books within the 
community in comparison with the total popula- 
tion and the stock available. 

In addition to the presentation in Yuma, on 
this same day, April 15, official] ceremonies will be 
held simultaneously in: each of the other nine 
supplementary award winning communities. At 
each of these ceremonies a distinguished author, 
or an eminent figure from the library or literary 
world, will appear as guest speaker. 

The annual award was established by the Book- 
of-the-Month Club in January, 1959 in recogni- 
tion of the critical need of funds for the pur- 
chase of books by small public libraries through- 
out the country and as a memorial to Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher. Mrs. Fisher, who served as a 
member of the editorial board of the Club from 
its founding until 1951, a quarter of a century, 
died in November, 1958. 
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INDIAN 
NATIONAL 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


For the first time in history, an accurate and exhaustive record 
of all Indian publications in English and the following languages 
is available in Roman Script : 

Assamese, Bengali, Gujarati, Hindi, Kannada, Malayalam, 
Marathi, Oriya, Punjabi, Sanskrit, Tamil, Telugu and Urdu. 

During the Five Year Plan periods there have been many 
important publications of Government, which is basic material for 
students of Economics, Politics and Sociology. All this has also 
been included in the Bibliography. 

The Indian National Bibliography is an authoritative record 
of current Indian publications, whatever be the language. 





Format : demy quarto 8%" x11'4" with a print area 
6-5/6" x9”. 

Type face : 10 pt. New Times Roman. 

Price : Annual Volume ~ 5, or $15 including postage. 
Quarterly issues : Sh. 24 or $4.50, exclusive of 
postage. 

Available from: Central Reference Library, c/o National Library, 
Belvedere, Calcutta-27. India. 


Local agents : Stechert-Hafner, Inc., 31 East 10th Street, 
New York 3, NY, U.S. A. 


SOME OPINIONS 


‘Heartiest congratulations on the ‘The Indian National Bibliography 
Indian National Bibliography! This will take its proper place in the 
is a wonderful achievement of rank of best national bibliogra- 
which you must be proud.’ phies.’ 


F. C. Francis, C. B., Director 

British Museum, August 26, P. M. Boégatchev, Director, 

1958. Lenin State Library, Moscow 
Centre the U. S. S. R. Novem- 


‘What a wonderful job you have ber 6, 1958 


made of it . . . every one is to be 
congratulated on the enormous 
amount of work and thought that A notable achievement on the part 
has gone into this splendid result. of librarians of India.’ 

I know that your countrymen are 

going to be proud of this work and 

I feel I want to shake you and your Intormation Bulletin (Library 
colleagues by the hand for having of Congress), Vol. 17, No. 35, 
set your National Bibliography off September, 1958 

to such a fine start!’ 


A. J. Wells, General Editor, It is commendable that the Roman 
The British National Biblio- script has been adopted. It is a far- 
graphy, October 8, 1958 sighted decision which will very 
favourably promote its national and 


‘It is certainly a most decisive In- , : 
international usefulness. 


strument in the cultural relations 
between Orient and Occident.’ 


P. Bourgeois, National Library The Library Association Record, 
of Switzerland. April 30, 1959. Vol. 61, No. 3, March 1959 
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Ready Jan. 9 


Questions God Asks 
HUNTER BECKELHYMER. Thirteen ques 


tions found in the Bible—some from the Old 
Testament, some from the conversations of 
Jesus in the New Testament—are asked again 
for modern man to answer. $2.50 


1000 Games and Stunts 
HARRY D. EDGREN. This little book is 


filled with big ideas for fun-time planning on 
any occasion. Included are original ideas for 
invitations, decorations, and refreshments; plus 
entertainment for picnics and group stunts 
that appeal to all ages. Paper, 50¢ 


Never Forget to Live 
HALFORD E. LUCCOCK. 365 meditations 


written on original weekly themes. Each 
meditation is preceded by a scripture refer- 
ence and closes with a prayer. Vivid illustra- 
tions prove useful as springboards for sermon 
topics. 240 pages $2 


Living with the Seven Words 
JOHN ALEXANDER McELROY. The last 


words of Christ take on fresh meaning in 
these 47 devotions which show how Jesus’ 
life and teachings are supremely exemplified 
in the words from the cross. Ideal for personal 
or group worship services. 128 pages $2 


The Shape of Death 


JAROSLAV PELIKAN. Drawing upon the 
thought of five church fathers from the second 
and third centuries, this book presents the 
message of the early church concerning life, 
death, and immortality. Each chapter explains 
and gives a critique of the concept of one 
man, symbolized by a geometric figure. 128 
pages $2.25 





PT ES OEE TEA 


NEW BOOKS 


SPINE 


Can | Know God? 


W. E. SANGSTER. Seventeen stimulating 
sermons directed to our daily spiritual needs 
and selected for their comprehensive and vig 
orous approach to a vital relationship with 
God, our fellow man, and ourselves. $2.75 


Lenten-Easter Sourcebook 
Edited bv CHARLES L. WALLIS. Extensive 


sermon and worship resources for the Lenten 
Easter season are found in this anthology 
topics, texts, illustrations, sermon outlines 
series outlines, calls to worship, invocations 
and prayers. Useful to pulpit masters as well 
as laymen confronted with heavy speaking 


schedules. 224 pages $2.95 


Ready Feb.13 


Play Activities for 
The Retarded Child 


BERNIC< WELLS CARLSON and DAVID 
R. GINGLEND. This illustrated volume will 
help parents and teachers) of retarded chil 
dren play play activities that will develop 
skills as yvell as entertain. Chapters follow a 
growth pattern from simple to advanced ac- 
tivities for pleasure. 224 pages $4 


Wherefore Art 
Thou Come? 


JAMES ?¥. CLELAND. Eighteen communion 
meditations written especially for use in the 
church service. Meditations show special con 
cern for preparing worshipers to receive the 
Lord’s Supper. $2.50 


Science, Technology 
And the Christian 


C. A. CCULSON. A noted British physicist 
(and dedicated Christian) supplies abasic 
understan:ling of the nuclear age and _ its 
practical implications in relation to the Chris 
tian faith—a timely and crucial subject for 
everyone today. 112 pages $2.50 
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Stories of Yesterday 
And Today for Juniors 
ALICE GEER KELSEY. These story sermons 


present a clear insight into the aspects of 
Christian living that are evident all over the 
world. The stories are characte::.tic of Mrs. 
Kelsey’s unique ability to write for children 
in the junior age group. Useful to all who 
are responsible for the religious education of 
boys and girls. 128 pages $2 


God’s Mission—And Ours 
EUGENE L. SMITH. Historical and theo- 


logical dimensions of missions are given full 
play in this study as Dr. Smith discusses such 
questions as \re missions essential to the 
life of the church? 


churches neglect mission work? What is the 


What happens when 


real source of power in the Christian mission? 


and many others. 176 pages $3.25 


The Minister 
As Marriage Counselor 


CHARLES WILLIAM STEWART. A role 
relationship theory of counseling, with suff- 
cient case material on which to base an under 
standing of the counseling process. Dr. Stewart 
emphasizes the need for the church to face its 
responsibility for maintaining a family life 
program of education. 224 pages $4 


Seeking a Faith of Your Own 
E. JERRY WALKER. Eleven inspirational 


talks dealing with cardinal problems, frustra 
tions, and perplexities confronting modern 
teenagers. Some of the talks Overcoming 
Temptations, When Dangers Threaten, God's 
Frontiers, There's Power in Your Influence 
Make the Most of Your Life, You Will Find 
Him on the Hillside. 112 pages $2 


; 


% 


from ABINGD 


Ready Mar.13 
A Guide to Church Ushering 


HOMER J. R. ELFORD. Fundamentals for 
the church usher—duties, preparation, appear 
ance. 64 pages Paper, 50¢ 
The Beginnings of 
American Methodism 


JOHN O. GROSS. A history of the rise of 
Methodism—beginning with John Wesley 
and continuing through the early national 


period of our history. 144 pages $2.50 


The Ethic of Jesus in 
The Teaching of the Church 


JOHN KNOX. Suggestions for applying the 
New Testament ethic in such a way as to 
enable man to fulfill the righteous demands 
of God to the be st of his abilities. $2 


The Minister’s Handbook 
Of Dedications 
Edited by WILLIAM H. LEACH. A colle« 


tion of 55 dedicatory services for special oc 
casions, complete with scripture, poetry, lit 


anies, and prayers. 144 pages $2 


Freedom of the Pulpit 
LEE C. MOOREHEAD. A discussion of the 


four essential elements which stand behind 
freedom in the pulpit—intelle: 
love for his people, will 


the minister 
tual toil courage 


ingness to serve. 96 pages $2 


The Art of Handbell Ringing 


NANCY POORE TUFTS. Suggestions for 
organizing and directing handbell ringing 
groups; how to care for handbells. $3 


cAbingdon ‘Press NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
in Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 
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(Continued from page 416) 


CURRENT CONTENTS OF SPACE AND PHYSI- 
CAL SCIENCE, a comprehensive weekly listing 
of the 110,000 articles reported in the space and 
physical sciences each year, appeared last month in 
its inaugural issue. The new service, announced by 
the Institute for Scientific Information, is designed 
to help scientists keep abreast of the avalanche of 
reports in such fields as missiles and rockets, com 
puters, mathematics, physics, chemistry, instrumen- 
tation, atomic energy and all other subject areas in 
the space and physical sciences, 

Current Contents reports the contents of a se- 
lected list of more than 425 journals, with titles in 
Russian, Japanese and other languages translated 
into English. More than 50% of the articles listed 
in the publication will be reported in advance of 
original publication. This is made possible through 
receipt of advance proofs from cooperating scientif 
societies and publishers throughout the world 

For further information and specimen copy, con 
tact the Institute for Scientific Information, 1122 
Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 23, Penn. 


CASE INSTITUTE BUILDING FUND: A million 
dollar gift from the Leonard C. Hanna, Jr, Fund 
to Case Institute of Technology toward the com- 
pletion of the new Library-Humanities Building 
has been announced by the trustees of the Fund 
he gif’ ranks with the Ford Foundation award of 
1959 as the third largest in the history of Case 
Previously, the Kresge Foundation of Detroit had 
granted $250,000 to Case for the completion of 
the $2.5 million Library-Humanities Center, whose 
equipment will cost an additional $400,000 

Case Institute, pioneering in integration of hu- 
manities and social studies with its engineering 
and scientific curriculum, is currently engaged in a 
$9 million building program. Construction of the 
Library-Humanities Center began in autumn 1959 
It is expected that the Library will be in use, along 
with the classroom areas in the building, by Febru- 
ary 1, 1961, a store house for books. It will be- 
come a campus cultural and research center.” 
Library Director Dr. Frederick Taft sees the Center 
as providing “a place where students, faculty and 
representatives of business, industry and other seg 
ments of the community can pursue intellectual 
and cultural activities in attractive surroundings in 
an atmosphere conducive to learning.” 


LIBRARY IN THE SUPERMARKET: Millerton, 
New York, Free Library has opened a branch in 
the town’s First National supermarket. Emphasis is 
on self-service, with borrowers charging their own 
books, recording and paying their own fines, and 
even registering as non resident borrowers if they 
live outside the library area. 


DDC MURAL: A large mosaic mural of vinyl tile 
now decorates the walls of Touchet, Wash., High 
School library. Begun last spring under the dire« 
tion of librarian Irene Gleason, the mural illustrates 
subjects in the high school curriculum, associating 
them with Dewey's ten main divisions 

The mural evolved from the need for an art 
project. The illustrations were first traced on 
masonite, Then transparent tile adhesive was ap- 
plied to the masonite. Finally the tile pieces, cut 
and trimmed to various sizes and shapes, were 
glued down. Twelve students worked an- average 
of an hour a day for 70 days to complete the mural, 
which measures 3’ x 8’. American Biltrite Rubber 
Co. of Trenton, N.J., supplied the 28 colors of 
tile used 
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(:pportunities 


DREXEL GRADUATE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE offc:rs four full tuition scholarships for 
the academic vear 1961-62, for full-time students 
working toward the M.S. in library science. Candi- 
dates must present high academic records, need for 
financial aid, aad promise of professional achieve- 
ment. Deadline for application and completed 
credentials is May 1. Address inquiries to the Di- 
rector of Stucents, Graduate School of Library 
Science, Drexe: Institute of Technology, Philadel- 
phia 4, Pennsy!vania. 

Cooperative, work-study and trainee programs are 
available for part-time students. 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA Schoo! of 
Library Science, in cooperation with the Univer- 
sity Library, offers several Library Fellowships 
each year to candidates for the M.S. in L.S. de- 
gree. To be eligible, applicants must be ad- 
mitted as degree candidates to the School of Li- 
brary Science and to the Graduate School of the 
University of North Carolina. The awards, with 
an annual stipend of $1,500, provide students 
opportunity for a variety of work experience in 
selected departments of the Louis Round Wilson 
Library while they are it school. Deadlines are 
May 15 for a July award or Aug. 15 for a 
September award. For information and applica- 
tion blanks, contact Miss Jean Freeman, Admis- 
sions Officer, School of Library Science, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES, with the aid 
of a grant from Lilly Endowment, Inc., will in- 
augurate a program July 1, to give intensive in- 
struction to prospective rare book librarians, The 
facilities and collections of the Lilly Library (a 
new building cjesigned for the University's special 
collections, rar» books, and manuscripts) will be 
used as a training center. Two Fellows will be 
selected for a study program planned to familiar- 
ize them with bibliographical methods, the anti- 
quarian book trade, and the organization and 
management of rare book and special collection 
lepartments or libraries. 

Any graduate of an accredited library school 
who desires to specialize in rare book librarian- 
ship may apply. Fellows are required to remain 
in residence in Bloomington, Indiana, from July 1 
through June 40, engaged in study programs as- 
signed by members of the Lilly Library staff. Each 
Fellow will receive a stipend of $5,000 for the 12- 
month period, payable in 12 installments of 
$416.66 each. The University believes this to be 
a non-service, tax-exempt fellowship. At the con- 
clusion of the year, Fellows are expected to find 
employment in rare book divisions of college, 
university and public libraries. 

Inquiries or requests for application forms may 
be directed to Cecil K. Byrd, Associate Director 
Indiana University Libraries, Bloomington. Fellows 
will be notified of appointment on or before June 1. 


WISCONSIN GRANTS: Grands for graduate 
study in library science for the academic year 1961- 
1962 are offered as follows 
The Wisconsin Library Association's $1,000 Ziegler 
Foundation graat; 

(Continued on page 422) 
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REVISED 
ENLARGED 
SECOND EDITION 


NOW 
more than 
15,000 terms 
are defined 
and explained; 
over 1,400 pages 


se RNALS 
BY MAJOR JOU 
ACCLAIMED ito OF SCIENCE 


IN EVERY Fi 


Editor in chief Dr. Walter C. Michels, Bryn 
Mawr College 


* > y 1 > | 2 2 ide > 
== NEW -- Unique. Useful. Presents a wide variety 


f terms Scientific American 


e This edition has been thoroughly re 


Remarkabl omplete Highly useful 
vised to include all the new developments Remar ) I my 


Provides definite and concise answers to 
in magnetohydrodynamics and thermo Pj Tod 

: é { iad « stio 7 Odi 
nuclear research, space physics, astro b myriad OF questions pe Say 


physics, and electronics . 
. Will undoubtedly make a well-deserved 


: Z ni 
e There are new LR.E. definitions and place for itself ence 


an excellent review tracing the develop 
There has been a real need for such a 


ment of physics 
p™) work Electron 


e For the first time a multi-lingual index 
Recommended for all that do any refer 


is provided in French, German, Russian 
ence work in physics Library Journal 


and Spanish 


Unique in its field and exceptionally 


PUBLICATION MARCH 1961 
It should prove 


$24.75 UNTIL MAY 30 lear in its typography 
THEREAFTER $27.85 i most useful reference Nucleonics 


INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
OF PHYSICS AND ELECTRONICS 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, Inc. 


,A nder Street @ P ton. New | 


























(Continued from page 420) by a specific statement of the qualifications of the 
Four $1,500 grants offered by the Wisconsin Free °minee for the award. All nominations must be 
+" forwarded before April 1 to Eugene P. Watson 
ibrary Commussion. : 3 
Russell Library, Northwestern State College of 
Deadline for completed applications is April 15 Louisiana, Natchitoches, chairman of the LED Beta 
for further information about qualifications, and phi Mu Award Committee. 
for application blanks, write to Miss Marie Bark 
man, Librarian, Mead Public Library, Sheboygan, UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS Graduate School of Li- 
W isconsin brary Science announces 4 scholarships, 1 for 
R $1,000 and 3 for $500 each, to be awarded for the 
SLA CHAPTER AWARD TIED TO NLW: The academic year 1961-1962. Application forms 
Special Libraries Association has announced that which must be submitted by March 15. from the 
the H. W. Wilson Company Chapter Award for Director, Graduate School of Library Science, 
1961 will be given for an outstanding project to | niversity of Texas, Box 8009, University Station 
publicize the role of special libraries to the general Austin 12. Texas : 
public during National Library Week, April 16-22 
Originality and ingenuity of the project, as well ¢ UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA LIBRARIES offer a 
the size of the public reached, will be considered number of graduate assistantships in the academic 
in judging Chapter entries. SLA plans to display Yat 1961-1962 for study leading to a master's 
all entries during its annual convention in San OF doctoral degree in a subject field other than 
library science 
Stipends of $1,700 for a nine-month period re- 
NOMINATIONS ARE NOW OPEN for the an- quire 15 hours’ library duty each week; stipends 
nual Beta Phi Mu Award in recognition of “out- of $2,300 for a nine-month period require 20 
standing service to library education.” The award, hours’ library duty each week, Holders of as- 
made by Beta Phi Mu under the auspices of the sistantships are exempt from out-of-state tuition 
Library Education Division of the American Library fees. Deadline for filing formal application is 
Association, consists of $50 and certificate. Winner March 31 
will be announced at the 1961 ALA Conferenc« Application should be made to: Director of 
Any member of ALA is eligible to nominate. Libraries, University of Florida, Gainesville 
Every nomination must be in writing, accompanie i I lori la 
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FOUR KEYS oF ove niston 


The unique Yale four-point program of books and filmstrips offers — in word 
and image — the most magnificent and fascinating teaching tools available in 
American history. 


Only the combined efforts of truly dedicated and inspired individuals could produce the exciting 
conviction, the rare excellence of this teaching apparatus. Created by 
outstanding specialists, this unmatched, comprehensive program achieves its goal by stimulating 


interest and developing understanding in the mighty drama of our heritage. 


THE BOOKS - Thrilling “Frontiers in Good Reading” 


THE CHRONICLES OF AMERICA 56 volumes 


Edited by Allen Johnson and Allan Nevins 


distinguished scholars and 











with the ' ! forces al America’s ra 
historically accurate 

omance an whirlwin . The Re M 

aad the eftermath of Wer W " terday away 


$199.00 complete or $3.95 per volume 


THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA 15 volumes 
Edited by Ralph H. Gabriel 


y wet forth 


mpact these vid and 


¢ iUlustrations creatively and 


nepired 
t 


rnals heir 


$147.75 complete or $10.75 per volume 


| THE FILMSTRIPS- Life-like “ Adventures in Democracy” 


Two award-winning series created under the editorial direction of RALPH H. GABRIEL, 
Sterling Professor of History Emeritus, Yale University 


THE CHRONICLES OF AMERICA FILMSTRIPS 15 units 


Realiem never before chieve seates thie series in every detail with scrupulous 
fidelity me re eflect rt ates our country’s past with graphic meaning 

instilling ne yr creatin 10tion cipation Largely based on original 
* portrays America’s history 











material f 


from discovery thror 


$97.50 complete or $7.00 each. Comprehensive TEACHER'S GUIDE free 
THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA FILMSTRIPS 30 units 


Because of their universal appeal a: unprecedente ad scope, these 
filmetrips are used with great success by wide eree civic groups a 
Each unit presente a significant aspect of American history 


locumen 
well 
educational institutions 
and culture in powerful memorable images } es of growth from the 


Indian to the Atom, are intensively surveyed 


$195.00 complete or $7.00 each. TEACHER'S GUIDE free with each unit 





ORDER NOW! 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
UNIVERSITY PRESS FILM SERVICE 











386 Fourth Avenue New York 16, W. Y. 
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THE GREATEST EDITION YET ..OF THE MODERN 


Year after year, each new edition of the Ency 


clopedia Americana is recognized by librarians and 
teachers as the standard of accuracy, thoroughness 


and clarity 
Now comes 

marks the AMERICANA’S 132nd vear of growth 

1956 alone, continuous revision has resulted 


the 1961 edition which fittingly 


since 





in: the complete rewriting, rev 


new bleed map 


of « ver 20,000 pages ofs 


larger scale: more 


design and considerably 
of 15,000 


6,500 new pictures making a tot 
ns: 14 larger tvpe for every one of its 59,000 
vhiter paper throughout all of its 


cit neavier, Wnt 


ov volumes, 


AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA, 


There never has been an AMERICAN A—or in- 
to equal this 1961 edition 
It marks a most impressive 


deed any encyclopedia 
the ency 


of 
to 


advance for 


clopedia that has won the unique distinction 


speaking with equal aut 
the 


hority and equa! clarit 


junior high schoo! student and the most ad- 


| scholar 


INTERNATIONAL IN SCOPE 


The Encyclopedia 


A] MERICANA 
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awards 


By Grace Slocum, Chairman, ALA Awards Committee 


One new award is added this year to the list of American Library 
Association awards. This is The H. W. Wilson Company Library Peri- 
odical Award, offering national recognition for the first time to a local, 
state, or regional periodical. 


The Award juries are expecting many entries from which to make 
their selections, for all winners are chosen from nominations submitted 
by ALA members. It is hoped that each librarian will nominate the person 
of his choice for at least one of the national ALA awards. 


JOSEPH W. LIPPINCOTT AWARD 


Made to: A librarian, 


DEWEY MEDAL 


For: Distinguished service in the profession 
Consists of: $1,000, medal, citation, 
Deadline for nominations: April 1. 


Made to: An individual or a group 

For: Recent creative professional achievement 
Consists of: Medal, citation. 

Deadline for nominations: April 1 


Send 5 copies of nominations to 


Harry N. Peterson, 
Chairman, Lippincott 
Award Jury, District of 
Columbia Public Li- 
brary, Washington, D.C, 

To honvr outstand- 
ing participation in pro- 
fessional library associa- 
tions, notable published 
professional writing, 
and other significant ac- 
tivity in the profession. 
Donor: Joseph W. Lip- 


pincott 


CLARENCE DAY 
AWARD 
Made to: A librarian. 
For: Outstanding work 
in encouraging the love 
of books and reading. 
Consists of: $1,000, 
contemporary print, cita- 
tion 
Deadline for nomina- 
tions: April 1. 

Send 3S ce pies of 


nominations te 


Robert B. Downs 
Award Jury, University 
nos 








JOHN COTTON DANA 
PUBLICITY AWARDS 


Made to: Libraries of all types. 
For: Outstanding library publicity. 
Consists of: Citations. 


Administered by: 
WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN and ALA Li- 
brary Administration Division, Public 
Relations Section. 


Deadline for entries: April 1, 1961. 
(Scrapbooks by April 15.) 


Entry blanks and instructions from: 


Mr. Jack Ramsey, WILSON LIBRARY 
BULLETIN, 950 University Avenue, 
New York City 52. 


Awards, based upon scrapbooks to show 
a cross section of the year's publicity, 
have been presented annually since 1943 
in a contest sponsored by the LAD Sec- 
tion on Public Relations and the wilson 
LIBRARY BULLETIN, 








Chairman, Clarence Day 
Illinois, Urbana, Ili 


iwchievement) to 
Roxanna Austin, 


Send nominations (with 5 copies of statement « 


Send 5 copies of nominations to: 


Evelyn Hensel, Chair- 
man, Dewey Award 
Jury, State University 
Library, University Park, 
Pennsylvania. 

To honor recent cre- 
ative professional 
achievement of a high 
order, particularly in the 
fields of library manage- 
ment, library training, 
cataloging and classifica- 
tion, and the tools and 
techniques of librarian- 
ship 
Donor: Forest Press, 
Inc. 


GROLIER SOCIETY 
AWARD 


Made to: A children’s 
or young people's li- 
brarian 

For: Stimulating the 
reading of children or 
young people. 

Consists of: $500, cer- 
tificate. 

Deadline for nomina- 
tions: March 15. 


‘ 


Chairman, Grolier Society 


Will recognize a distinctive production such as a Award Jury, State Department of Education, At- 


book, essay, or series of lectures or programs, which !anta, Georgia 


has promoted a love of 
aused some focus of attention within the thre 


books and reading and 


To recognize unusual programs in the stimulation 
and guidance of reading for children and young 


alendar years preceding the presentation people. This award is made possible by an annual 


Donor: American Textbook Publishers Institute 
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ymtribution to ALA by the Grolier Society 
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a rocking chair? 


\ Rocking chairs are so nice, but so-0-0 old fashioned. In 
traditional homes they certainly hold an important place 
in the decorative scheme. Libraries, however, MUST be 

modern not only in their physical appearance and in 


their facilities but in their of 





ectives 

That's why so many of our leading libraries specify 
only Genuine PICTURE COVERS on their rebinding 
and prebinding orders 


Some facts you should know 


@ Genuine PICTURE COVERS have that real deep- 
down quality to outlast many, many circulations 

® Genuine PICTURE COVERS have beauty and 
brilliance which endure through hard usage 

® Genuine PICTURE COVERS provide unsur 
passed detail in reproduction particularly in facial 
expre SSIONS 

@ Genuine PICTURE COVERS provide as yet an 
unmatched symphony in artistry and color to 
attract young readers 


There are many other reasons, but these four alone are sufficient for you to specify Genuine 
PICTURE COVERS on your next rebinding or prebinding order. All popular juvenile titles 
are available. Send for samples on those illustrated above and the names of binders who use 


Genuine PICTURE COVERS. 








ture Gover’ sinvincs, INC. 


MAY Made only by Picture Cover Bindings, Inc. in N.Y. C 
,oo"? tive 20 Clifton Avenue, Staten islond 5, New York City 
THat Tel. Gi-bralter 8-4901 
Re us. Pat 
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DISPLAY LETTERS 
FOR LIBRARY USE 


Magnetic, pressure-sensitive or 
stand-up letters in a wide variety 
of sizes and type faces. They're 
inexpensive, neat and quick to set 
up. Designed especially for use in 
book displays, on bulletin boards, 
etc. 


Write today for FREE literature 
showing styles, sizes, prices, etc. 


GARRISON-WAGNER CO. 


2018 Washington Ave. ° St. Louis, Mo. 





New Book Announcement 


SEX GUIDANCE FOR 
YOUR CHILD 
A Parent Handbook 
Edited by HELEN I. DRIVER, Ph.D. 


author of 


Counseling and Learning through Group Discussion 


A textbook for parents by a Family-Life 
Panel composed of a child psychiatrist. a 
pastor, and two family-life educators. The 
six emotional growth stages of children are 
described, with suggestions for meeting 
the needs for sex guidance from infancy 
through adolescence 

This is a companion book to The Story 
of You, a picture book of sex education 
for young children, highly recommended 
by the National Parent-Teacher Magazine, 
Mrs. Evelyn Duvall, family-life consultant 
and Dr. Garry C Myers, psycholoxgist- 
columnist 


SEX GUIDANCE FOR YOUR CHILD. 
clothbound, 192 pp., postpaid $4.50 
THE STORY OF YOU. a four-color pic 


ture book for young children, giving 
answers children seek, postpaid $2.00 


Sent on approval if requested 


Order these books direct from 


MONONA PUBLICATIONS 


P.O. Box 3222 MADISON 4, WIS. 
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AURIANNE AWARD 
Made to: An author 
For: A book published in 1960 on animal life 
Consists of: $200. 
Administered by: Children's Services Division 
Deadline for nominations: September 15, 1961. 
Send nominations to 

Mrs. Mae J. Durham, Chairman, Aurianne Award 
Committee, San Francisco State College Library 
San Francisco, California 

An annual award recognizing outstanding books 
on animal life which may develop a humane atti- 
tude in children. Winner to be announced at the 
ALA Midwinter Meeting, January 1962. 


H. W. WILSON COMPANY 

LIBRARY PERIODICAL AWARD 

Made to: A periodical published by a local, state 
or regional library, library group, or library asso 
citation in the United States or Canada. 

For: Outstanding contribution to librarianshir 

Consist $100, certificate 

Nominations deadline (all 1960 issues): April 1 

Send nominations to 

Florence Boochever, Chairman, H. W. Wilson 
Company Library Periodical Award, Library Exten 
sion Division, Albany, New York. 

Established in 1960 to recognize and encourag 
the development of superior library periodicals at 
the local, state, and regional levels. All issues pub 
lished in the calendar year preceding the presenta 
tion of the award will be judged on both content 
and format with consideration to size of budget and 
staff. Award will be made only when merited 
Donor: H. W. Wilson Company 


LIBRARY LITERATURE AWARD 
Made to: An American librarian, 
For: An outstanding contribution to library litera 
ture during calendar year preceding presentation 
Consists of: $500 
Deadline for nominations: 
Send nominations to 
Jane A. Darrah, Chairman, Library Literatur 
Award Jury, Seattle Public Library, Seattle 4, Wash 
ington 
Established in 1959 to be presented at each of 
five ALA annual conferences. Award will be mad 
only when a title merits such recognition 
Donor: Scarecrow Press 


OBERLY MEMORIAL AWARD 
Made 1 A United States citizen 
For: Best agricultural bibliography published in 
1959 or 1960 
nsists of: $100 
idministered by: Reference Services Division 
Deadline for nominations: March 15 
Instructions from and nominations (7: copies) t 
Francis P. Allen, Chairman, Oberly Memorial 
Award Jury, University of Rhode Island Library 
Kingston, Rhode Island 


BETA PHI MU AWARD 
Made A library educator 
I Distinguished service to education for librar 
lanship 
Consists of: $50, caatation 
Deadline torn 
Send n Eugene P. Watson, Russell 
Library, Northwestern State College of Louisiana, 
Natchitoches 
Presented by the library service honor society for 
library school faculty or anyone making an out 
standing contribution to teaching librarians through 
tools, methods, or classroom techniques 


April 1 


( 


minal , 


April | 


MInALION 
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WE CALL THIS 
FRIDAY GOOD MUHLENBERG’S 


BASED ON THE SEVEN LAST 

WORDS OF CHRIST LITERATURE OF FAITH 
By Howard G. Hageman 

An illustrated devotional book for 

pastor and layman—making the 

hours of Calvary less of an abstrac- 

tion and more of a contemporary 

reality. $1.50. Publication, January 9 


THE CITY CHURCH 


Death or Renewal 


A STUDY OF 8 URBAN PARISHES 
By Walter Kloetzli, 


Down teearth discwasion of problem faced THE FAITH OF THE 
sLevical chtunin ta dhe dhattinnech tine C HRISTIAN CHURCH 
by 61 charts. $3.75. Publication, January 3 Gustaf Aulen Translated by Eric Wahlstrom 
MEANING AND PRACTICE Wn adie ies cf ae thee 
OF THE LORD’S SUPPER sad che Church, Bas, Palio loch fa 
“oh Ai dadomamsepe practices con- JESUS THE LORD 


Pe Gee ee ew WE eee ee Oo 
Sohert Rath Arther Violins Thonn, Jess AND GOD'S REVELATION WN 


(Robert Roth, Arthur V6obus, Theodore 
G. Tappert, Reginald W. Deitz, and CHRIST By Karl Heim 


Martin J. Heinecken) show how various Expressing the Christian faith as related to 
practices mirror differences in meaning the whole of contemporary thought and 


$3.50. Publication, April 10 life. $3.50. Publication, January 25 


CONVERSATION ON FAITH COMMENTARY ON 
By Eberhard Miiller GA LAT IA N S 


A clear, straightforward discussion of ques- 
tions such as: Is it really important which By Ragnar Bring Translated by Eric Wahlstrom 


faith one belongs to? What is meant by A discussion of Paul's meaningful letter as it 
man being called “Son of God’’? What are deals with the Christian religion and Paul’s 
we to think of the Bible? $2.50. concept of Christian ethics. $4.50. Pubdlt- 
Publication, March 28 ation, May 10 


MUHLENBERG PRESS + Philadelphia 


First of three novels on Moses 


THE BURNING BUSH 


By Poul Hoffmann, gifted young Danish novelist 

Exciting, swift-moving, filled with the violence, treachery 
and intrigue of the Egypt and Arabia of 4,000 years ago 
A fictional treatment of the life of Moses which manages to 
hold the suspense and vivid portrayals of one of today’s 
“wide screen”’ productions. The first of the trilogy, yet 
complete in itself. Probable price, $4.95. Publication, April 28 


National advertising in newspapers and magazines. Dealer circulars on all titles. 








THOUGHTS ON 
PROBLEMS 


Today’s BY AUTHORITIES 


Valuable Reference Material 
—Complete Text of Speeches 


Indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature since 19: 


First 25 Volumes 
MICROFILM EDITION $90 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 
35 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 


$7.00 a year $13.00 two years 
Issued semi-monthly 











single copy $2.50 


TRIBUTE 
to our 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


“Books Are The Ever-burning 
Lamps Of Accumulated Wisdom" 
—G6. W. Curtis 


WILSON'S COLLECTION OF 
2500 OLD FOLKLORE ADAGES 
—words of wisdom 


ROY WILSON RESEARCH 
publishers 
134 S Division Ave. Grand Rapids 2, Mich 
Reg. Trade Discounts 


L.C. 60-9167 


—from 














FOUND: Time-Saver for Librarians 


EFFECTIVE BOOK PROCESSING 
by Lowell E. Olson 


Systematic one card method for book 
selecting, ordering, and processing 


Send $2.00 to 
LIBRARY METHODS 


1435 W. 3ist Street 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 
(Add SOc if billed) 














Adult Best Sellers 
Recommended for Young People 
by the ALA Booklist 
BASEBALL TO KILL A 
IS A FUNNY | MOCKING- 
GAME BIRD 


By Joe Garagiola By Harper Lee 
$2.95 $3.95 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadeiphia and New York 














| TRUSTEE CITATIONS 


Made to: Two outstanding trustees, in actual serv 
ice during part of the 1960 calendar year. 

For: Distinguished service to their local libraries 
and participation in state or national library 
activities 

Consists of: Citation 

Administered by: Pubiic Library Association 

Deadline for nominations: April 1. 

Nominations may be sent from any library board, 
trustee, state library or trustee association, state ex 
tension agency, or by the Trustee Section of PLA 
to 

lone Nelson, Chairman, Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, Madison 2, Wisconsin. 

Recommendations must be accompanied by a full 
record of the candidate's achievements. Five copies 
of this statement, not to exceed 5 double-spaced 
typewritten pages, must be submitted. Presented 
for outstanding work on state and national levels 
as well as for contributions to local libraries 


ISADORE GILBERT MUDGE CITATION 
Made to: An outstanding reference librarian 
For: Distinguished contribution to reference librar 
ianship 
Consists of: Citation 
Ad ministered by: Reference Services Division 
Deadline for nominations; March 15. 
Send nominations to 
Gerald D. McDonald, New York Public Library, 
Fifth Ave. and 42nd St.. New York City 18 
Contributions may be made through a particular 
library, significant writing in the reference field, 
creative teaching of reference services, partici- 
pation in professional associations devoted to ref 
erence services, or in other noteworthy activities. 


E. P. DUTTON-JOHN MACRAE AWARD 

Made to: A children’s or young adults’ librarian 

For: Advancement of library service to children 
and young people 

Consists of: $1,000 

Deadline for applications: April 1 

Application blanks and instructions from: 

Anne Izard, Chairman, Dutton-Macrae Award 
Committee, Westchester County Library, 28 S. First 
Ave., Mount Vernon, New York. 

For formal or informal study of some phase of 
library service to children or young people. Appli- 
cations must be accompanied by a statement of the 
proposed project and evidence of qualifications to 
undertake it. Made possible by an annual $1,000 

ontribution from the E, P. Dutton Company. 


FREDERIC G. MELCHER SCHOLARSHIP 
Made to: A prospective children’s librarian 
For: Basic graduate library education. 
Consists of: $750. 

Given and administered by: 

Division 
Deadline for applications: April 1 
Applications and instructions from 

Mae Graham, Library Extension Division, { :ate 
Dept. of Education, Baltimore, Md. 

Purpose is to assist qualified young people to 
enter library service to children in public and 
school libraries. Fund established and raised by 
Children’s Services Division in honor of Mr. Mel- 
her for his contribution to children’s librarianship. 


Children’s Services 


N.B.: Awards for which application deadlines have 
passed are not listed here 
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Learning leeds to learning in 
today’s Britannica Junior 


This is what makes Britannica Junior a unique teaching 
tool in elementary school. Each topic in Britannica Junior 
is designed not only to give a child information, but to 
challenge him to seek additional knowledge 

Instead of leaving a child with an interesting but discon- 
nected fact, BJ] relates and interrelates it. The more mean- 
ingful it becomes, the more stimulated he is to go further. 

Looking in the Ready Reference Index, he will find pro- 
nunciation, brief definition and reference for the complete 
article and subtopics. Cross-referencing u ithin the articles 
serves to whet his appetite for learning even more. 

Thus, Britannica Junior not only teaches valuable refer- 
ence skills, but also extends the understanding of the ele- 
mentary school child — helping him put different facts into 


a related whol 


For free teaching aid, “Learning from 
Literature,” designed to teach the values 
of literature, write: John R. Rowe, Dept 
106. Encyclopaedia Britannica 25 N 
Michigan Acenue, Chicago 1, Minois. 


Designed especially for unassisted use by elementary school children 
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Letters 


The Belovéd Vagabond 


God bless Harry C. Bauer! I didn't know 
anybody else in the world ever thought about 
William J. Locke except me. I love The 
Belovéd Vagabond, ot course, but The 
Morals of Marcus Ordeyne has always been 
my real favorite. [See December WLB, 
p.323} 

I wish you could see my copy: backless, 
and stained throughout with hot-water-tea and 
other delicacies. 1 was an only child, and 
always read at meals. 

My copy is a Grosset reprint, and evidently 
belonged at one time to a man named 
Randolph Fairfax Crow. We don't have a 
copy in the Alpine Public Library, but we do 
have The Belovéd Vagabond. 

Thanks for the nostalgia. 

Mrs. W. J. NeEweLe 
Librarian, Alpine Public Library 
Alpine, Texas 


Life of the Paperback 

Readers of Mrs. Falke’s article, “High 
School Students Like Paperbacks,” in the No- 
vember WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN (p.248), 
may be interested to know that the life of the 
paperback can be considerably lengthened by 
applying liquid plastic to the spine at the first 
sign of loose pages. The appearance of the 
book is also improved by this treatment. 


Our budget forced us to use paperbacks and 


now we wouldn't be without them—for the 
very good reasons cited by Mrs. Falke 
ELEANOR M. MONIHAN 
Librarian 
Roxborough High School 
Philadelphia, Penna 


On Being Retired 


Being on retirement has definite compensa- 
tions after years of library work and teaching 
I awake each morning grateful that I do not 
have to implement the standards nor correlate 
the curriculum. Mine is not the task to evalu 
ate, corroborate, integrate, or investigate 
Curricular enrichment and reading guidance 
go on apace, but the responsibility for neither 
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rests on my narrow shoulders. I no longer 
need concern myself about a frame of refer- 
ence, bibliographical data, or cataloging in 
source. 

I am free from schedules, committees, staff 
meetings, faculty sessions. Pre-registration, 
classification (both of students and books), 
mid-semester grades, final examinations, and 
reports belong to some far distant past. I need 
not worry about promotion or increase in 
salary. Neither will affect me. 

The question of audio-visual aids versus the 
printed page is now no problem for me. I read 
whatever I want to whenever there is time 
and turn off the television when the shooting 
gets rough. I am conscious of a continued 
shortage of librarians but I do not expect to 
worty and will let somebody else handle 
recruitment. They may continue to adapt the 
classics, turn books into movies which distort 
the story beyond faint recognition, and issue 
all information in comic form. I shall try to 
control the blood pressure. 

Research now consists of finding out things 
for which I never had time—things like why 
robins are scarce at the bird feeding station, 
what kick the mole gets out of plowing up my 
yard, and why flowers wait until frost is due to 
bloom their heads off. 

Do not ask me to join any Opportunity 
Club where the retired get together for activ- 
ities. My hands are already full with cooking 
grits, pasting scrapbooks, hooking rugs, and 
always writing. Besides, if I agreed to do all 
the things people ask me to do with all the 
time they think I have, the calendar would 
simply need revision. As I said, retirement 
does have its compensations 

AziLe WOFFORD 
Hendersonville, North Carolina 
Miss Wofford is author of The School Library at 
Work and the forthcoming “Book Selection for 
School Libraries.” 


Display Idea 

I have found so many useful ideas in your 
excellent periodical that I should like to 
share one of mine. 

Artistically I draw a blank but I do have 


ideas. Sometimes my students contribute the 
(Continued on page 434) 
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WHY PAY HIGH WAGES 


to attach label holders when 
you stick ‘em on yourself? 


HOL-DEX gives you a perma- 


nent self-adhesive label holder that 
is guaranteed for the life of the fix- 


Just pressure of the 
finger and its on. 





Special latex cloth adhesive 
with patented miniature 
vacuum cups assures per- 
manency over the years. 
Seamless tube of heavy 
transparent plastic keeps 
labels constantly visible 
and dirt free 


BOOST morale — enjoy good housekeeping on open and 
stack shelves, by labeling with HOL-DEX. 

Special imprinted titles for magazine racks and shelves are 
now available. 

Standard 6-inch length in %'- 4% - %4 - I - 2 widths. Lengths 
up to 36 inches available. Stock colors: 

Clear, Green, Blue, Red, Lemon 


Sample and literature available upon request. YOU'LL FIND 
MANY MONEY-SAVING WAYS TO USE HOL-DEX 


CEL-U-DEX CORPORATION New Windsor, Newburgh, New York 
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TITLES THAT NEVER 
STOP CIRCULATING 








Librarians with a keen eye to 
circulation figures utilize the 
titles from all the following 
B/P Series: Button Family 
Adventures * Cowboy Sam 
* What Is It * Dan Frontier 
* Sailor Jack 


Send today for 
colorful catalog. 


| e 
| Benefic Press 
f Publishing Division of Beckley-Cardy 
1900 N. NARRAGANSETT, CHICAGO 39, ILL. 


GUIDE TO POPULAR JU. S. 
GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


An annotated guide to popular books and 
pamphlets on hundreds of subjects, serials and 
periodicals, maps and charts, paintings and 
engravings, and phonograph records. 





A “must” for all libraries from high school 
to large public and university libraries. 


Only $7.50 a copy (20% discount for cash 
orders) 


DOCUMENTS INDEX 
Box 453 Dept. W = Arlington 10, Virginia 








We can supply many 
out-of-print titles from 
our comprehensive 
stock of several hun. 
dred thousand volumes 
—others through our 
efficient search services, 
here and abroad. No 
charge for searching. 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


BOOKS 


STECHERT - HAFNER, Inc. 
The World's Leading 
international Booksellers 
31 East Tenth yireet 

New York 3, N. 














Occupations Filing Plan & Bibliography 
* WILMA BENNETT « 


Alphabetical fields-of-work R-.- (270) 
references (501) and Pp ding 


**. .. areal contribution to the libraries’ s working tools.”" 
$10 postpaid. 829 gummed tabels included 
. Sterling Powers Publishing Co. ° 
748 S. Paseo Street e Covina 1, California 


and cross 
58) 
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necessary flair and then again I have found 
a source in the community that is available 
to librarians all over the nation. One of our 
local druggists saves me the Hallmark dis- 
play material and I have found it very adapt- 
able to school library use. For instance the 
latest one, advertizing Hallowe'en cards, is a 
perfect three-dimensional haunted house. I 
am using it for a display of mystery stories 
Also a department store in a neighboring 
community saves me their “Hush Puppies’ 
those sad-eyed hounds that I use when I'm 
trying to get overdue beoks out of lockers 
and back into the library. 


Most stores do not have the storage space 
to keep such things and wouldn't anyway, so 
they would be destroyed if not used by some- 
one else—and they give me display material 
that I wouldn't have the time or the talent 
to execute. 

Marian J. DuNBAR, Librarian 
Sidney Junior High School 
Sidney, New York 


Quotes 


Too often, well-stocked libraries are practically 
mpty during the school day because pupils are 
fully scheduled with classes. Principals. teachers 
and librarians should work at incorporating the use 
of the library into regular class activities —James 
Bryant Conant in “Recommendations for Education 


n the Junior High School Years.” 


The Manchester public libraries report that the 
number of readers in the Strangeways Prison li 
brary and the number of books they read increased 
considerably during the past year, but that this fact 
is recorded ‘with some diffidence’ because it is 
mainly due to the increase in the prison population 

‘New Statesman,” March 12, 1960, quoting the 
Bookseller.” 


It has been said that the difference between being 
and not being a star is just about three minutes 
the time it takes to sing a popular song. Tonight 
our guest is . Only a few months 
ago she was ready to give up and go back to col 
lege Mike Wallace, TV program 


Why some librarians apoligize for being cura 
tors, I have never been able to see. The librarians 
of today who will be longest remembered are those 
have preserved faithfully the materials in 
their custedy and who have greedily and shame 
lessly added to them. Robert E. Moody, Librar 
in of Boston University, at the 45th Annual Con 
of Eastern College Librarians. 
the horrible example, the custodial librarian 
f the past . John F. Harvey, Dean of Drexel 
Library School, at the 45th Annual Conference 
Fastern ¢ Librartan 


who 


ference 


i 
ule ke 
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SPANISH 
FRENCH 
GERMAN 
ITALIAN 

LATIN 





















CASSELLS 


THE FOREMOST NAME IN FOREIGN-LANGUAGE DICTIONARIES 








The most wanted foreign-language dictionaries in schools, 





colleges, universities, libraries, homes—and at the United 





Nations. 








French: $5.00; Thumb-indexed $5.75 + Others: $7.00; Thumb-indexed $7.75 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


153 East 24th Street. New York 10 
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meetings 
courses 
associations 
eteetera 


JOHN G. LORENZ, Director of the Library Service 
Branch of the Department of Health, Education & 
Welfare, will be the luncheon speaker at the annual 

John's University Congress for Librarians to be 
held at the University’s Jamaica campus Feb. 22 

The day's program will consist of a general as 
sembly, a series of panel sessions on topics of 
current interest in the library world and conclude 
with luncheons. A series of exhibits of books, 
reference material and related library materials wi! 
be on display throughout the day. 


NLW: A two-day workshop on National Library 
Week, held in Chicago Nov, 29-30, completed the 
series of instructional programs being conducted 
throughout the nation for Executive Directors of 
the NLW program in their states, Earlier in the 
fall, similar workshops were held at meetings of all 
regional library associations (excep+ the Mountain 
Plains Library Association which had no regular 
meeting this year) 

Invited to the Chicago workshop were Executive 
Directors of states which are not members of a 
regional library association. The meetings were con 
ducted by Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, deputy execu- 
tive director of the American Library Association; 
Miss Dorothy Kittel, assistant for the membership 
promotion program; Mr. John S. Robling, director, 
National Library Week, and Miss Virginia Mat 
thews, associate director, National Library Week. 


CHILDREN'S BOOK COUNCIL officers for 1961 

are: 

PRESIDENT 
Compan) 

VICE-PRESIDENT——Connie C. Epstein, William Mor- 
row and Company, Inc. 

SECRETARY—Susan Bartlett, Holt, Rinehart & Win- 
ston, Inc 

TREASURER—Alice Dickinson, Franklin Watts, Inc 

BOOK WEEK CHAIRMAN—Rita Forenbach, Fank € 
Wagnalls Company 

BOARD MEMBERS: Elizabeth Riley, Thomas Y 
Crowell Company, Annis Duff, Viking Pre 
Inc.; Alice Dickinson, Franklin Watts, Inc.: 
Susan Bartlett, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc 
Council 


Lillian McClintock, Rand McNally and 


members now number 72 publishing 
houses. Three new members, A. S. Barnes and 
Company, American Heritage, Inc., and Collier's 
Encyclopedia joined the Council in 1960 


RUTGERS PUBLIC RELATIONS COURSE: 
Library Public Relations: Objectives and Tech 
niques,” will be offered Monday evenings from 
7:00-9:30 during the spring term, Feb. 6-May 

An announcement received too late to allow our 
readers “on time registration mentions the possi 
bility of registration after the Jan. 26 deadline by 
payment of a $5 late registration fee. This would 
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bring the total of tuition and fees to $51.50. Address 
the Dean, Rutgers—The State University, New 
Brunswick, N.J. 

SCIENCE LIBRARIANSHIP: Three new advanced 
courses in science librarianship will be offered by 
Western Reserve's School of Library Science, Cleve 
land 6, Ohio, during the spring semester which 
opens February 7. 

Allen Kent, associate director of WRU's Center 
for Documentation and Communication Research, 
will teach a course on the “Specialized Information 
Center,” introducing a number of guest lecturers 
Jack Belzer, associate professor of library science, 
will teach a course on ‘Information Processing on 
Computers.” Dr. David Kronick of the Cleveland 
Medical Library Association will handle ‘An In- 
troduction to Medical Librarianship.” 

[wo other courses will be repeated during the 
spring session. They are: “The Library in the 
Community” with Ruth Warncke, assistant profes 
sor of library science, the instructor; and “Machine 
Literature Searching” with Allen Kent as the in 
structor 

For further information write to Dean Jesse H 
Shera at the address given above. 


THE NEW JERSEY COLLEGE CONFERENCE 
ON LIBRARY INSTRUCTION, first of a proposed 
series of annual Conferences on Library Problems, 
= be held at Jersey City State College on Satur 
day, March 4. The Conference is sponsored jointly 
by Jersey City State College, the College and Uni- 
versity Section of the New Jersey Library Associ 
ation, the New Jersey Association of Colleges and 
Universities, and the Association of New Jersey 
State College Faculties. Theme of the Conference 
is “The Function of Library Instruction in the 
College Curriculum.” 

Purpose is to bring together college and univer 
sity administrators, faculty members, and librarians 
to discuss and act upon problems connected with 
the operation of the college library in the educa- 
tional program. College and university administra 
tors, faculty members, and librarians in New Jersey 
and elsewhere are invited, For details, write to the 
conference chairman, Dr. James W. Pugsley, Li 
brarian, Jersey City State College, Jersey City 5 


NEW JERSEY'S first series of Seminars for Library 
Trustees, a pilot scheme which allowed the partici- 
pation of trustees and directors from Bergen, Hud- 
son, and Passaic counties, attracted over 160 indi 
vidual registrants from 52 libraries. Running for 
five Wednesday evenings Oct. 5-Nov. 2, the 2-hour 
sessions averaged about 120 in attendance, 

The seminars were organized by the semi-official 
New Jersey Trustees Education Planning Commit 
tee, composed of representatives from the State's 
Public & School Library Services Bureau, the New 
Jersey Library Trustees’ Association, the New Jersey 
Library Association, and Rutgers Library School 
The Committee has decided that the Seminars war 
rant repetition in other parts of the State; it there 
fore has been recommended to the sponsoring 
groups that the Committee be set up on a perma 
nent basis 

Subjects discussed during the seminars ranged 
widely over the duties and powers of library trus- 
tees. On the whole the arrangement of the Seminars 
was enthusiastically received. Library Bureau staff 
members report that in their work as an extension 
agency they have already found that the Seminars 
are bearing fruit—trustees have been made aware of 
the full potential of library service, and of their 
power to realize it 
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Modern, handsome, protective, 
serviceable, economical. 


DEFINITION: 







GAYLORD 


Dictionary 
stands 


Model No. 345* 
Sitting Height 


In “Sit-down”’ and Standing Heights 


Model No. 448* — Standing Height 


The last word — and first choice — in dictionary stands 
for the modern library and school is Gaylord. Here's the 
proof, in two handsome new models designed to hold 
and protect the large, unabridged dictionary. 


Each Gaylord stand holds dictionary at convenient 
17° angle for reading, and the standing model serves 
extra duty as a lectern. Sliding shelf that extends 12” 
—, left or right provides handy writing surface. Extra shelf, 
3” below for Atlas or other reference works. 











ys 





Built for long, economical service, with all steel shelves 
and uprights . . . in hard, smooth baked enamel Desert 
Sand finish. 


*No. 345 (Sitting Height) — 34” high at back, 26” long, 16” deep; four, 3” ball-bearing, 
swivel casters. “No. 448 (Standing Height) — Same as above except for 44” height; 4 adjust- 
able feet for firm stand. 

@ For complete information and price list, write today 


LIBRARY SUPLUES | Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


9p | SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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the new 1961 Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia 


327 New Pages Added 
1060 Articles Added, Rewritten, Revised 








One of the 542 illustrations in Aerospace 


38 NEW ARTICLES (169 poces) IN AEROSPACE 


Aerospace Airplane Flight Theory Aviation Navigation 

Aerospace Careers Airplane History Aviation Regulation 

Aerospace Fuels Airplane Instruments Balloon 

Aerospace Industry Airplane Models Civil Air Patrol 

Aerospace Medicine Airplane Pilot and Crew Glider 

Aerospace Research Airplane Power Plants Guided Missiles 
and Development Airplane Propeller Helicopter 

Air Force Academy Airplane Safety Jet Propulsion 

Air Force, U.S. Airports Parachute 

Airlines Air Traffic Control Rockets 

Airplane Autogiro Sailplane 

Airplane Airframe Aviation Space Travel 

Airplane Flight Controls Aviation Meteorology Wind Tunnel 


Compton’s Picturep ENcYCLOPEDIA 


F, E. COMPTON & COMPANY « 1000 NORTH DEARBORN ST. * CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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Hungary: 


THOUGHT CONTROL IN 
COMMUNIST LIBRARIES 








a memoir 


By Michael Keresztesi 


Michael Keresztesi worked in the Budapest Public Library, first in the 
main library, later as a branch librarian, from 1954 to 1956. Before that 
he was Paris correspondent for a Hungarian newspaper. He escaped from 
Hungary during the October 1956 uprising, and came to America the follow- 
ing year. In 1958 he joined the staff of the Grand Rapids Public Library, 
Michigan, where he works in the cataloging department. He expresses great 
indebtedness to Gertrude Haan, Grand Rapids public relations director, 
who edited the article. 


Mr. Keresztesi says: “The things I included in this article are undeni- 
able facts, and I tried to present them ... in a proper light. .. There is, 
however, one thing which leaves me a little unsatisfied. As far as libraries 
and culture are concerned, the Communist regime, despite its horrors, dis- 
tortions, restrictions and coercive methods, must be given more credit than 
the Horthy regime, which ruled Hungary for 25 years. The semi-fascist 
Horthy regime did very little for the education of the masses. The Com- 
munists, on the other hand, gave the people a wrong kind of education, but 
it was an education. Once people are brought up to the level of thinking, 
they can themselves distinguish between right and wrong and reject Com- 
munism, as the people of Hungary have. What I want to say is: Communist 
indoctrination did tremendous harm, but it did something good, too. . 
This should be admitted for the sake of truth.” 


more intense than in the other Soviet satellite 
countries, most of which speak Slavonic lan 
guages. Hungary, as a non-Slav country with 
a large and sophisticated middle class and a 
Western-oriented intelligentsia, fiercely re 
sisted Russian domination both on rational 
ind emotional grounds 


ro the Western democracies, 

Communist dictatorships do not regard 
libraries as repositories of humanistic values 
nor as cultural agencies for individual self 
fulfillment. They regard them primarily as 
effective weapons in the battle for the minds 
of their subjects. Consequently, public librar- 
ies under Communist domination differ fun 


N CONTRAST 


This explains the strenuous efforts of 





damentally not only in philosophy but in 
everyday practice from their counterparts in 
the Western world 

This article, based on personal experiences 
as a librarian in Budapest, deals with some 
of the methods Communist authorities in 
Hungary attempted to institutionalize in pub 
lic libraries during the years of the Stalinist 
terror, 1948 through 1956 

In Hungary, Communist propaganda and 
the drive for complete thought control was 
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Hungarian Communist leaders to quarantine 
Hungarians from Western influence and to 
bleach out their ardent national feeling, De 
Westernization, forced Russification, and a 
vigorous propagation of Stalinist dogma con 
stituted the main lines in the cultural policy 
of the Communist dictatorship in Hungary 

This policy was implemented by the total 
party control of all means of communication 
and cultural institutions, and the nationaliza 
tion of the publishing industry. For several 
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years, publishing houses turned out practically 
nothing but millions of volumes of low- 
quality Soviet books in the Hungarian lan- 
guage. Western newspapers were banned, and 
the majority of Western authors were purged 
from the libraries and bookstores. Books 
which contained even faint references in con- 
flict with the Marxian concept of man and his 
history were suppressed and made inacces- 
sible. Reading them was listed among the 
deadly sins by the Communist cultural in- 
quisition. The reprinting of world classics, 
including the classics of Hungarian literature, 
was deliberately neglected. 

The heaviest fire was directed against 
American literature, which has always been 
extremely popular in Hungary. Modern 
American literature was well represented in 
the Hungarian language prior to World 
War II. Some of the favorite authors, such 
as Upton Sinclair, Louis Bromfield, Pearl 
Buck, Margaret Mitchell, Will Durant, and 
many others, were blacklisted on ideological 
grounds as being “harmful,” while the books 
of Lew Wallace and Zane Grey, for example, 
were interdicted as “trash."’ A mere interest 
in such authors, openly displayed, was inter- 
preted officially as “ideological immaturity” 
or as an expression of disloyalty to the regime. 
Apart from a small number of single works, 
American literature was, in effect, banned by 
a discriminate publishing policy. The few 
single works that remained in publication in- 
cluded such as Harriet Beecher Stowe's Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, Mark Twain's Huckleberry 
Finn and The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, 
Jack London's Iron Heel, Theodore Dreiser's 
An American Tragedy, and Howard Fast's 
later works. 

The once busy ‘halls of the library and read- 
ing rooms of the American Legation in Buda- 
pest became deserted. Use of them could have 
entailed arrest by the secret police for alleged 
espionage. Inquisitive students who were 
bold enough to visit there were expelled from 
the universities. 

Yet the Communists did not consider these 
prohibitive methods enough to effect the 
re-education of Hungary in the Stalinist spirit. 
Their aim was to convert every human pursuit 
into profit-yielding activity, and to exploit 
every minute of the people’s waking hours 
in an inescapable indoctrination program. 

Thus reading was not to be regarded as a 
private affair. Part of the task of gearing 
leisure to the benefit of the state (and ulti- 
mately of the Soviet Union) was assigned to 
the public libraries 
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Public Libraries 

Recognizing the immense propaganda 
value of a well-controlled. public library sys- 
tem, the Communist government displayed a 
far greater generosity toward libraries than 
had its predecessor, the ultra-conservative 
regime of Admiral Horthy. In a few years 
after World War II, a nationwide network of 
public libraries was created, along with trade 
union libraries and various club libraries oper 
ated by Communist party-controlled civic or- 
ganizations. In a short time, masses of Hun- 
garians of the lower strata, who had been 
given few cultural facilities, before, rushed 
hungrily into the new libraries. 

Although ideologically well-trained ‘‘weed- 
ing’ committees purged library materials re- 
currently, authorities deemed it wiser to close 
the stacks to the public. The reason for this 
was not only that the committees were physi- 
cally unable to examine several million books 
in the short time at their disposal, and to 
clean the catalogs simultaneously. It was the 
intention of the authorities to expose patrons 
to the scrutiny of the Communist party censors 
who tunctioned in major libraries. 

Before they were handed to the patrons, 
all requested books were first hauled from the 
stacks to the censor, who examined them and 
decided whether they could be read. The 
censor kept records of patrons, listing their 
past reading, and could identify those who 
were reluctant to read Soviet and party 
spirited books. Such readers were invited to 
the censor's office to discuss the matter, and 
were advised to read “proper” books. Anti 
Marxian books could be consulted only for 
certified research purposes. 

The aggressive reconditioning project of 
the Communist regime required that not even 
the smallest technical details of library serv 
ices be overlooked. For example, guides in 
the card catalog carried the names of Soviet 
and Marxist authors only. At great cost, 
major libraries established a special catalog 
of world Marxist literature, the use of which 
was encouraged as an alternative to the regu 
lar union catalog. In the subject section. the 
works of Soviet authors preceded all others, 
regardless of the alphabetical order. In the 
Dewey decimal classification system, the spe 
cial “3K" division was elaborated for the 
privileged handling of the fast-growing vol 
ume of Communist literature. 


“3K” 


Communist library science theoreticians 
were deeply dissatisfied with the way Dewey 
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had handled Socialism and Communism in 
his classification system. His decimal classi 
fication system was officially interpreted as a 
“blatant example of bourgeois epistemology 
The sub-subdivisions assigned to these fields 
in the Dewey system were considered not only 
inadequate but “humiliating” as well 

A long-range program for the total re 
organization of the Dewey system had been 
undertaken earlier by the Library Science 
Department of the Soviet Academy of Sci 
ences. Part of this reorganization was the 
introduction of the 3K and 3M _ divisions 
The former included the Marxist classics: the 
works of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin 
The joint complete works of Marx and 
Engels, for example, were marked 3K1; col 
lected works of Marx alone, 3K2; etc. Other 
officially approved doctrinal works were put 
in the 3M divisions, thus making sure that 
these works would not get lost in the flood 
of minor, un-authoritative Marxist sources 
Aside from the 3M mark, these works were 
also classified in the corresponding Dewey 
subject division and given a proper Cutter 
number as well. 

The title of class 200 was changed to anti 
religious and atheistic literature. It goes with- 
out saying that Communist public libraries 
were not allowed to carry religious literature, 
even the Bible. 

Parallel with the official reinterpretation of 
Western and Hungarian classics, scores of 
bibliographies covering practically every field 
of human endeavor were prepared and widely 
propagated, containing lists of ‘‘desired 
readings on each subject. Since these methods 
did not prove too successful, authorities 
pressed librarians to become more assertive 
in promoting Soviet literature 

Publishing houses, in cooperation with 
trade unions and libraries, organized “collec 
tive reading movements.”” Workers were re 
quired to read four assigned books and to dis 
cuss them collectively. On the approach of 
some momentous event, such as Stalin's birth 
day or the anniversary of the estabiishment 
of Communist dictatorship in the country, 
librarians were instructed to urge patrons to 
show their loyalty to the Soviet Union and 
the regime by pledging the reading of one or 
more Soviet books. Successive reading drives 
were instigated to counterbalance the de 
moralizing effects of the chronic food and 
fuel shortage, and the excesses of the secret 
police. In order to persuade young people to 
read Soviet literature, a special three-grade 
literary merit badge was devised. Bronze, 


silver, and gold medals were offered for the 
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reading of a number of required books, most 
of them by Soviet and Communist authors 


The Librarians 


All of these efforts turned out to be worth 
Despite the tremendous pressure, the 
refusal of the Hungarian public to read Soviet 
and party literature assumed the proportion 
of a national boycott. The authorities became 
alarmed and blamed the librarians for the 
failure. They were subject to severe party 
criticism. In their position, dealing with a 
multitude of irked and dissatisfied patrons 
day by day, they could not help but forward 
to their superiors the general clamor for good, 
unbiased literature without any restrictions 
They were in turn accused of being “‘ideologi 
cally weak" and “imbued with Western cul 
ture,’ and of being “incapable of handling 
properly the unjustified claims of the politi 
cally uneducated masses To remedy the 
situation, all public librarians were obliged to 
attend courses in which the virtues and super 
ority of Soviet literature were discussed 

The regime employed various methods to 
keep librarians in line, ranging from outright 
dismissal to the setting of one group of a 
library staff against another. Staff members 
under the old regime were removed from 
their offices or transferred to lesser positions 
Key posts were filled with trustworthy party 
members. The vacancies and new positions 
were offered to maintenance men and clean 
ing women. Young men and women were 
recruited in the factories who, after at 
tending a three-months accelerated training 
course in librarianship, were granted full or 
semi-professional status. The former custo 
dian of the Budapest Municipal Library, for 
example, became the all-powerful personnel 
director, and his wife, previously the cleaning 
woman, the head of one of the district librar 
ies. Not until 1951 were educational require 
ments insisted upon 

This policy was aimed at the gradual elimi 
nation of professionals of middle-class origin 
and served as a warning to non-party member 
employees that unless they displayed absolute 
loyalty to the regime, their positions would 
sooner or later be taken over by the rapidly 


less. 


advancing “working class cadre 

Librarians, as “workers of the ideological 
front,’ were required to state their opinions 
on matters of politics and dogma, From time 
to time the Communist Party “Cadre Commit 
tee” (consisting of the party secretary, the 
personnel director, and the chairman of the 
trade union local) summoned all staff mem 
bers individually and examined their political 
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“evolution and maturity.” Advancements and 
jobs depended on the ratings of the com- 
mittee 

It did not suffice to have these political 
statements conform to the official political line 
of the Communist government; they had to 
be pronounced in the party jargon as well. 
A young librarian in a Budapest branch li- 
brary, for example, was dismissed from his 
job because he consistently refused to apply 
the party jargon in the discussions. He was 
considered politically unreliable. 

Time and again, special committees com- 
posed of representatives of the district party 
otfice, the secret police, and the city hall 
“raided” the libraries and investigated the 
extent to which Soviet literature was being 
read. Sanctions were taken against librarians 
whose zeal in propagating Soviet literature 
was found inadequate. 


The Cultural Underground 


How did librarians and the reading public 
react ? 

The majority of the staff of the public 
libraries worked in close complicity with the 
patrons. While the staff tried to give patrons 
at least one “good” book each, the patrons in 
turn generally volunteered to check out Soviet 
books (which they returned unread). This 
saved librarians from party harassments. 

This collusion between patrons and li- 
brarians made it possible for many librarians 
to assume an important “underground” func- 
tion in spreading accurate information, Many 
librarians knew foreign languages, and were 
among the few persons who had some access 

often through theft—to Western news- 
papers and periodicals, and to reference ma- 
terial kept locked in the Party secretary's 
office. One reliable method of gathering in- 
formation was to compare chapters on a given 
subject in later and earlier editions of Western 
encyclopedias. Another was to follow new 
currents in thought and art in books ordered 
from Western countries for the library's closed 
collections. Information gathered in this 
manner was secretly discussed among close 
friends and conveyed to others in snowball 
fashion 

In a terroristic regime, people cannot always 
be selective in their means of expression 
Soviet and party books were often brought 
back to the libraries profusely appended with 
marginal notes in which readers vented their 
real feelings about the Russians, Stalin, and 
the whole system. In some instances more 
drastic manifestations of disapproval occurred 
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5 
For example, \n one of the Budapest branch 
libraries in ai working class neighborhood, 
angry patron. surreptitiously emptied the 
catalog cards from the drawers which con- 
tained the wojks of Stalin and other Com- 
munist leaders: 

In most Hurjgarian public libraries only onc 
third of the sthck was moving. This propor- 
tion was evenismaller in the newly created 
libraries, stuffed with great quantities of 
Soviet books iri the Hungarian language. The 
plight of Hunjarian library patrons can per- 
haps be best dlustrated by the fact that all 


forty-four bratch libraries of the Budapest 


Public Library 


or three 


system had waiting lists two 


years long for a whole galaxy 


of Western rovels, world and Hungarian 
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The Stalinis4 era officially came to an end 
1 


in the spring o.: 


oppression, irra 


3 


953. Asa result of years of 
tional planning, the driving of 


the peasants aie collectives, the systematic 


robbery of the» 


vealth of the satellite countries 


by the Soviet ;Jnion and the loss of their 
independence, ¢n explosive situation existed 
behind the Iron{Curtain. The countries which 

suffered most yere Hungary and Poland 
After Stalin's death, a new course was in- 
troduced which}eased the situation somewhat, 
and measures were taken to improve the dire 
economic situation throughout the Soviet Em- 
In the sthere of culture, mass indoc 
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trination became less coercive. In reading. 
some concessions were made to the public; 
more Western and classic literature was pub 
lished, and articles critical of the Stalinist 
regime were allowed to appear in the press 
In Hungary the chief exponent of this new 
trend was Prime Minister Imre Nagy who was 
executed in 1958 for his role in the October 
Uprising of 1956. 

While in most of the satellites and within 
the Soviet Union itself a very slow improve 
ment was in process, in Hungary the trend 
to liberalization was stubbornly resisted by the 
Stalinist die-hards. Backed by the Kremlin,* 
the die-hards refused to yield power to the 
more moderate faction of the Communist 
Party, whose protagonists had not long before 
been released from prisons and concentration 
camps. Because of popular pressure they were, 
however, unable to resort to the old methods 
of total terror and despotism and were forced 
to wage a rear-guard battle against their anti- 
Stalinist opponents and the rising tide of 
popular anger. The decomposition of the 
Stalinist system could not be halted 


The struggle between the Stalinists and the 
anti-Stalinists revealed itself in hilarious in 
consistencies on the library shelves. The dis 
posal of high ranking Communist politicians, 
theoreticians and authors in disgrace was 
taken care of simply. Instructions were sent 
to the libraries to withdraw their books from 
circulation and send them to the paper mill 
Orders were given to slash out from encyclo- 
pedias and reference works the « hapters which 
dealt with them. Then came a shift, the 
disgraced ones got the upper hand, and now 
it was their turn to ban the works of their 
opponents from the libraries and junk them 
as incorrect and harmful. 

In spite of all the Communist tactics, in 
doctrination in Hungary through rigid 
thought control, censorship, and various re 
strictions on the freedom of reading was a 
complete failure. The result was exactly the 
opposite of what the regime hoped to achieve 
It backfired, and became one of the causes of 
the popular uprising in October 1956, when 
students temporarily overthrew the Commu 
nist government 

In the post-Stalin period, Hungarian publi 
libraries performed a unique service. They 


provided opportunity through which the poets 


* Mr. Keresztesi explains the Kremlin's paradoxi 
cal support of the “die-hard” Stalinists partly as a 
choice of the least of two evils; surviving anti 
Stalinists in Hungary, like Imre Nagy, were con 


sidered too far to the right for Soviet tastes 
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and writers of Hungary, who spearheaded the 
revolution, could communicate with the 
masses under the guise of “literary lectures 
This, and the boycotting of Soviet and Com 
munist literature as a form of popular protest, 
made of the public libraries a reliable gauge 
of the true mood and sentiment of the 
country 

During the pre-revolutionary period, the 
Hungarian Library Journal and the anti 
Stalinist wing of the Hungarian Library As 
sociation militantly fought for the democra 
tization of cultural life and for the right of 
free reading and improvement of book pub 
lishing. Many Budapest librarians played an 
important role in the uprising and in the 
revolutionary government. Students of the 
library school fought alongside their comrades 
of other faculties. Istvan Bibo, librarian on 
the staff of the Budapest University Library 
and Minister of State in Imre Nagy’s revolu 
tionary government, and Domonkos Kosary, 
Hungarian historian and librarian, were sen 
tenced to life imprisonment for their par 
ticipation in the uprising Other librarians 
received smaller terms. 

From the few accounts of Western visitors 
to present-day Hungary, it can be concluded 
that the Kadar regime is somewhat less strict 
in matters of reading than its predecessor 
Yet communication with the West for the 
average Hungarian remains beyond reach 
The works of a number of modern, previously 
banned authors have been published in Buda 
pest recently, but in such small numbers that 
the shipments of these books in the bookstores 
are usually exhausted in a few hours. Accord 
ing to a reliable re port, fist fights sometimes 
break out among customers eager to buy them 

As a former librarian in Hungary, I can 
testify that in intellectual matters the Hun 
garian people cannot be for long recon iled to 
them by the 


freedoms measured out to 


thimbleful 





Quote 


The printed and broadcast word [in Hungary] 
is still the jealousy guarded preserve of the 
Soviet Union. But here too, in the field of con 
temporary literature, the Soviets have been 
forced to concede almost unqualified defeat 
Last spring, the results of a poll conducted by a 
leading Hungarian literary magazine among its 
readers showed Hemingway in first place among 
the favorite authors 

The Communists in Hungary are cut, spurned, 
and derided in a sotto voce hostility that is 
everywhere. The solidarity of the general public 
in this regard is truly astonishing. George 
Bailey, in “The Reporter,” November 24, 1960 
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HE PAST DECADE in Cyprus was remark 
able for the pig-headedness of its poli 
ticians, who created a situation where terror 
ists could maim and murder in the name of 
freedom. It was also the most important 
decade in the bibliographical history of the 
island, when a handful of devoted librarians 
labored quietly and without reward to pro 
vide the real means of escape from cultural 
slavery. The problem of the people of Cyprus, 
like that of the ordinary man the world over, 
is choosing between books and bombs 
The political situation was conditioned by 
the cultural diversity of the Greek and the 
Turkish Cypriots, two peoples who together 
must now form the bulk of the new Cypriot 
nation. They are a nation to whom the 
written word means only the propaganda of 
politicians, or else a means of passing exami- 
nations which will win them a secure post in 
the civil service. For the leaders, books and 
periodicals are an important way of ensuring 
that the newly literate Cypriots are correctly 
indoctrinated. This is a situation not peculiar 
to Cyprus, but it is one which the free nations 
can help to rectify 
When the Turkish government passed the 
1dministration (but not the sovereignty) of 
Cyprus to Britain in 1878, the peoples of the 
island were almost 100% illiterate and the 
only libraries were those of the Moslem and 
Greek Orthodox religious authorities. After 
Britain annexed the island in 1914, village 
schools were gradually built, and free (though 
not compulsory) education made available for 
all children in the primary grades. However, 
until 1957, few schools held stocks of text 
books, and only the largest high schools 
possess libraries of more than a few hundred 
volumes, not all of which are freely available 
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Cyprus 





BOOKS or 
BOMBS 





By 
Edward R. Reid - Smith 


to the students. Ethnological censorship is 
practiced in all libraries. 

There are only four municipal libraries in 
Cyprus, with a ‘otal stock of some 24,000 
books only, most of which must be consulted 
on the premises. Those in Limassol and 
Famagusta are wupen full time and are as 
progressive as restricted funds and staff per 
mit. These two compare most favorably with 
the non-Communist municipality of Nicosia, 
where a library of a mere 5,000 volumes is 
open three hours per day to a population of 
over 80,000 persons 

It was declared policy of the EOKA- 
inspired Greek Cypriot leaders to postpone 
development of public services until after the 
end of the campaign to oust British govern- 
ment, The Communists, on the other hand, 
have been quietly going ahead with the essen 
tial reforms which may yet win them political 
control of the island. The Turkish Cypriots, 
being catered for neither by the Greek na 
tionalists nor by the Communists (Korea 
showed the futility of attempting to subvert 
the Turks), have been obliged to set up their 
own parallel services. 

The last few months have seen the transfer 
of political power from the British (who for 
all their faults have encouraged cultural prog- 
ress and moderation), to a new multi-racial 
hierarchy. Without doubt the new Cypriot 
peoples will be extremely sensitive to real or 
imagined interference in their affairs, yet the 
Western powers cannot remain aloof during 
the critical years of political and cultural 
teething. Cyprus is an Eastern country in- 
habited by pro-Western peoples, and though 
the Turks are traditionally anti-Russian, the 
Greeks have a great deal of cultural and 
religious affinity with Russians; this has no 
doubt assisted in their communization 
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How can we in the West help profession 
ally? Priority must be given to the training 
of librarians, and for this, short courses and 
visits are not enough. In order to counteract 
a lifetime of narrow-mindedness (and I mean 
this in no sneering sense), trainee librarians 
must be given a thorough grounding in all 
that is best in bibliographical services. The 
whole future of librarianship in Cyprus will 
be influenced by the ready provision now of 
an adequate number of scholarships, and b; 
our own personal interest in the work and 
problems of our colleagues on the island 

The provision of reading matter must be 
integrated with, though not subordinate to, 
the general educational programs of the vari 
ous communities. It is understood that the 
establishment of a USIS in Cyprus is under 


had a library service there for some years 
This, however, reaches only a few hundred 
of the half-million islanders, and the majority 
of Cypriots seldom read even their native 
languages. The main problem is the provi 
sion of free access to simple works in Greek 
and Turkish for the villagers, and of good 
translations into those languages of technical 
works for the more educated 

There is some danger that the Cypriot |i 
brary service will, through lack of materials 
and of professional planning, degenerate into 
the mere provision of a few hundred books 
in the care of the village schoolmaster. This 
will not do, and it is the duty of more for 
tunate nations not only to show the way but 
to help materially. Western support for a 
UNESC O-sponsored library service 1s essen 


consideration, and the British Council has _ tial for this new Republic 


The Author 


In 1953, Mr. Reid-Smith joined the staff of the British Council in Cyprus as 
assistant librarian. Two years later he took charge of the Council’s island serv- 
ices when the former librarian was injured in a terrorist bomb explosion. He 
retained that position until 1959, when he resigned to work with the Cyprus 
government’s Education Department, organizing library services in technical 
colleges. The Education Department was split at the end of that year, and 
separate Greek and Turkish boards were formed. Mr. Reid-Smith then returned 
to England, and works now at the Coventry Public Library. 


Books and Libraries in Cyprus, written by Mr. Reid-Smith and published 
at his own expense in 1959, is a very complete survey of existing services in 
their relation to the island’s cultural needs, and embodies detailed proposals 
for the solution of Cypriot library problems. Some quotations from the 47 -page 
pamphlet follow, and illustrate the multiplicity of these problems. 


Generally speaking, the cinema, the coffee-shop and the dozen or so daily newspapers 
fulfill all the social and intellectual demands of the male Cypriot, though the womentolk are 
denied even the solace of the coffee-shop 


The estimated percentages of illiteracy in 1946 tor the whole population of ail ages was 


given as: Greek Orthodox 41.8%, Moslem Turks 54.9%, and other .religions 25.8%, 


There is a Secondary Technical School in Limassol, where three teachers are in part 
time control of the English, Greek and Turkish books respectively. Over £2,000 worth of 
technical books in English have been bought, but unfortunately neither the English nor the 
technical knowledge of the students is adequate to enable them to use these books. There 
are a tew general books. . There is no one with sufficient knowledge to act efficiently as 
librarian here, and the books are in effect wasted. A similar situation exists at the Technical 
School, Leika, where some £2,000 worth of books have been selected by ASLIB but tound 
unsuitable for the Turkish students They are also being inadequately exploited because 
there is no professional librarian available One would have thought that the obvious 
course would have been to appoint a qualified librarian from the start to order, classify and 
catalogue books centrally, and to train local staff in their use 


One of the chief complaints of students at the old college in Morphou was that instruc 
tion was given in English and not in their own languages. It was theretore agreed in 1958 
that most lessons to student-teachers should be given in the vernacular by local instructors 
During the intercommunal clashes of summer 1958 this was carried to its logical conclusion, 
and the college is now separated into Greek and Turkish sections . As the full-time 
librarian is a Greek Cypriot the Turkish section is without a librarian 
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Libraries in Nepal... by Walfred Erickson 


N'! PAL, a small independent kingdom 
located high in the Himalayas between 
India and Tibet, lay for centuries undisturbed 
by the progress of civilization, Isolated by 
natural barriers, including the world’s tallest 
mountain peaks, and by strict governmental 
control of ingress and egress, the country was 
a land of mystery about which the outside 
world knew very little until recently. Until 
1950, when a popular revolution overthrew 
the Rana family autocracy in favor of a con 
stitutional monarchy, only a handful of West 
erners had been permitted to visit this inter 
esting and spectacularly beautiful country 
With the opening up of the country and 
the lifting of restrictions on education, schools 
were established and libraries were founded 
Before the revolution a person risked im 
prisonment if he attempted to establish a 
school or public library.1_ Only members of 
the Rana family, other royalty, and a favored 
few were permitted an education. As a result 
of this policy, the masses were kept in ignor 
ance and the Rana family was able to main 
tain supremacy with an iron hand from 1846 
until 1950. Today the literacy rate in Nepal 
is somewhere between two and five per cent 
Under these conditions the development of 
libraries was a personal matter. A Rana (or 
a king before the era of the Ranas) with a 
bookish bent and an acquisitive nature, would 
accumulate books and manuscripts with more 
or less success. Some of these collections 
found their way later into government 
sponsored libraries 


It is difficult to know how many books 
and manuscripts there are in the country of 


"A trend of the writer's was sentenced to life 


imprisonment in 1937 for establishing an elemen 
tary school 
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Nepal, but it can be said with a fair degree 
of accuracy that there are slightly more than 
100,000 volumes in its organized libraries 
The major portion of this total is found in 
seven libraries located in the capital city of 
Kathmandu 


Library of Field Marshal Keshar 
Shumshere Jung Bahadur Rana 


The library of Field Marshal Keshar Shum 
shere J. B. R., a collection of approximately 
25,000 volumes, is located on the first and 
second floors of His Excellency’s palace, a 
magnificent structure hidden behind high 
walls and inaccessible to the public except 
by special permission of the Field Marshal 
This high-ranking member of the Rana 
family displayed an early interest in books 
and learning, and his father, happy to indulge 
a son with a scholarly bent, gave him many 
gifts of books. He read and treasured every 
book he received and soon he was purchasing 
books himself. Today the collection is per 
haps the best in Nepal in size, quality, and 
general potential usefulness, though the Cen 
tral Library is fast overtaking it and will 


Dr. Erickson, Librarian of Eastern Michi 
gan University, Y psilanti, visited Nepal as a 
Smith-Munadt grantee under the auspices of; 
the International Educational Exchange Sert 
ice of the U.S. Department of State. During 
the 1958-1959 school year he organized the 
Central Library, which will become the library 

t the Tribhuvan University when the latter 
established He wishes to acknou led ge 
with sincere thanks the assistance of Vr 
Purna Harsha Bajracharya, who gave unstint 
ingly of his time and talents in helping to 
gather data for this article 
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soon surpass it as a well-balanced college 
library. 


A visitor to the Field Marshal's library is 
tempted to occupy his time examining the 
exotic museum pieces which fill its rooms 
A ferocious looking eight-foot tiger guards 
the entrance to the main room. Heads of 
wild jungle animals, mementos of the Rana 
hunts, glare harmlessly from walls above the 
book cases. Priceless objets d'art from China, 
Tibet, and India are scattered about with a 
carelessness that belies their worth 

The books are not arranged by a numbered 
classification scheme but they do have an 
organization that is systematic. The 2,300- 
volume history section, for example, has 
books on world history arranged by author, 
followed by histories of individual countries, 
also arranged alpha- 
betically by author. 
There are numerous 
sets in the history sec- 
tion, many of them old, 
some of them new, in- 
cluding the new Cam- 
bridge History, of 
which His Excellency 
has volumes I, II, and 
VII and a standing 
order for others as they 
are published. Most 
significant by far in 
this part of the collec- 
tion are the books on 
Tibet and Nepal. Prac- 


tically all known works 


of importance on these Secand fear of ts 
two countries are to be Metal cupt 
found. 

Unlike many collectors, Field Marshal 


Keshar Shumshere has not sought rare items, 
although in more than fifty years of book 
buying he has accumulated many titles which 
have beconie collectors’ items. He has at 
tempted, with an impressive degree of success, 
to develop a well-rounded collection. There 
are titles in the collection representing all the 
classes of Dewey and many of the subdivi- 
sions. For example, there are many encyclo 
pedias, 265 books on philosophy and psy 
chology, more than 300 on religion, many 
volumes in the area of the social sciences, 
138 dictionaries, more than 1,000 volumes in 
the sciences (many of which are interesting 
but obsolete), 315 volumes on medicine, ap 
proximately 1,000 excellent volumes on the 
fine arts, a English, 
Hindi, and Sanskrit literature, much Orien 


strong collection of 
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talia, and almost as good a collection in the 
areas of history, travel, and biography. 

Among interesting sidelights in the collec 
tion are 530 volumes on military strategy, 65 
on the culinary arts, 200 on sports and games, 
150 titles on sex and nudism (most of which 
would be classed as erotica in American li 
braries), 25 volumes on the dance, 400 on 
big-game hunting, 160 concerning astrology 
and palmistry, and approximately 700 palm 
leaf and Nepali-paper manuscripts 

A badly lighted reading room adjoins the 
main room on the first floor, but this is used 
only infrequently. It is hoped that some day 
this library will be made easily accessible to 
scholars by its incorporation into the pro 
posed university library. It would form an 
excellent nucleus for such a collection 


Bir Library 

The Bir Library, 
constructed in 1892 by 
Prime Minister Bir 
Shumshere Jung Baha 
dur Rana, is located at 
Tri-Chandra College 
in Kathmandu and 
houses approximately 
18,000 manuscripts* 
and 1,500 Tibetan and 
Chinese printed un 
bound books The vast 
majority of the manu 
scripts are in Sanskrit, 
and except for a few 
that came from India 
and Tibet, the collec 
tion is Nepalese in 
origin 

This collection of manuscripts is said to 
have been begun by a Malla king, Jayasthite 
Malla, about the middle of the 14th century 
in Baktapur (Bhadgaon) about seven miles 
from Kathmandu. It is thought that it was 
moved to the State Palace at Hanaman Dhoka 
(in Kathmandu) early in the 15th century 
The collection remained in this location until 
the present building was constructed more 
than four hundred years later 

The manuscripts deal largely with Buddhist 
ind Hindu religious subjects and are written 
on old Nepali paper and palm leaves. The 
manuscripts on Nepali paper are of more 
recent origin than the palm-leaf manuscripts, 


The collection has been described in part in 
Sastri, Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prasad, A Cata 
logue of Palm-Leat & Selected Paper Mss, Belons 
ng to the Durbar Library, Nepal. Calcutta, Baptist 
Mission Pr 191 





» vols 
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and local scholars believe that most of the 
former were written within the last three 
hundred years. 

The palm-leaf manuscripts, which number 
about 1,200, are an interesting and significant 
part of the collection. They vary in size, but 
a typical manuscript will consist of up to 
two hundred and fifty 14” by 2” rectangular 
sheets tied together with a cord, which passes 
through a hole in the bottom center of each 
page. Protective board covers, often interest 
ingly illuminated, are on front and back, and 
the whole is wrapped in cloth. 

Although dates are not ascertainable for 
many of the palm-leaf manuscripts, most of 
those for which dates have been established 
were written about five hundred years ago 
It is thought that the manuscript ‘Skanda 
Purana,’ which deals with Hindu mythology, 
is the oldest in the collection. This is said 
to date from the Sth century A.D. 

This rich collection of Hindu and Buddhist 
literature lies virtually unused in the Bir Li- 
brary. For the most part the visitors whose 
names appear in the library's register have 
been tourists. During the six months prior 
to the writer's visit to the library only two 
persons had visited the library for what could 
be considered purposes of research. 

No active acquisitions campaign is carried 
on by the staff of twenty-two, and indeed it 
is difficult to guess how these people occupy 
their time. About forty years ago Prime Min 
ister Chandra Shumshere J. B. R. allocated 
rupees 10,000 ($1,250) for the development 
of the collection. Approximately Rs.500 still 
remain in that fund. The building itself is 
badly tended and only a feeble attempt is 
made to organize the collection. A scholar’s 
success in finding what he wants depends 
almost entirely on the personal knowledge 
the “librarian” has of the collection 


The manuscripts seem to be in good con 
dition, having suffered only slightly from 
vermin 


Nepal National Library 


In 1956, His Majesty's Government pur- 
chased the private library which had been 
accumulated by Keshar Raj Pande, once a 
high priest for the Rana family. Acquisition 
of books and manuscripts was relatively easy 
for him, since his position as spiritual adviser 
to the ruling family inspired a degree of fear 
and respect which made it difficult for anyone 
to refuse his demands. When the govern 
ment purchased the library from the priest's 
34,000 volumes, 


descendants, it consisted of 
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7,500 of which were palm-leaf and Nepali 
paper manuscripts. 

Most of the collection is in Sanskrit, but 
there is also material in Hindi, Bengali, Mara- 
thi, Nepali, and English. Religion and phi- 
losophy comprise the strongest part of the 
collection but Indian literature is also well 
represented. . 

At present the library is housed in six or 
seven dingy little rooms in Singha Durbar, 
the capitol building. The collection is un 
classified, although a rough division by sub- 
ject has been attempted in shelving the vol- 
umes in their locked cupboards. Nine un- 
trained “librarians have been working for 
the past three years inventorying the collec- 
tion, simply attempting to ascertain whether 
they have received the items the Government 
negotiated to buy 

Except for personnel, no funds have been 
allocated to the library since its purchase 
The library has been established for govern 
ment officials, but to date no plans for its use 
have been formulated. Except for an occa- 
sional civil servant with a scholarly interest 
the library is not used. 


Central Secretariat Library 


The Central Secretariat Library, also lo 
cated in Singha Durbar, was founded in 1953 
and serves the staff of the Secretariat, which 
includes fourteen ministries. It houses ap 
proximately 5,000 volumes, including a small 
but good reference collection donated by the 
American Library. Books are not classified 
systematically but are arranged on open 
shelves in rough subject order. Books circu 
late only to cabinet ministers but reading 
room privileges are allowed all members of 
the Secretariat staff. Most of those who use 
the library come in to read the magazines 
and newspapers which are laid out on the 
tables. 

The librarian, who holds a School Leav 
ing Certificate (roughly equivalent to gradu- 
ation from the 10th grade), heads a staff of 
seven. A budget of Rs. 2,000 for books and 
periodicals permits an annual addition of 100 
books and subscription to fifty periodicals 
The library is open forty hours per week 


College of Education Library 


Developed under the direction of the Uni 
versity of Oregon Contract, the United States 
Operations Mission, and His Majesty's Gov- 
ernment, the College of Education Library 
was established in 1956. It is the best pro 
fessional library in Nepal. Housed in a wing 
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of Chet Bhawan, the College of Education 
building, it looks like the library of a small 
teachers college in America. Books are clas 
sified according to Dewey and are arranged 
neatly on open shelves. A dictionary catalog, 
atlas stand, vertical file, shelves of periodicals, 
attractive display cases, and pleasant reading 
room facilities give the library a functional 
character not apparent in the libraries dis 
cussed above 

The collection’s 7,000 volumes include ma 
terial in the ten broad classes of Dewey, with 
a strong emphasis on education. A gift of 
1200 volumes, the private library of Hugh 
B. Wood, Director of the Oregon Contract, 
formed a nucleus for the collection, which is 
growing steadily. More than 100 periodicals 
are received regularly (chiefly in English *) 
and recently a program of binding was begun 

The head librarian holds a library certifi 
cate from the University of Delhi and heads 
a staff of seven persons. An active program 
of reference service has not been established 
but a beginning has been made 


Central Library 


The Central Library, located in Lal Durbar, 
an old Rana Palace, was established in 1958 
as a joint operation of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment and the United States Operations Mis- 
sion, the University of Oregon Contract rep 
resenting U.S.O.M. in the venture. This li- 
brary was designed to serve somewhat as a 
“university” library for a university still in 
the planning stage. The library's clientele 
includes faculty and students of the eight gov- 
ernment-sponsored colleges in Kathmandu 
Valley, and those outside the Valley at Dhan 
kuta, Janakpur, Mahendra, Morang, and 
Thakur Ram. Service is also given gazetted 
officials in His Majesty's Government, high 
school teachers, and other individuals ap 
proved by the library supervisor 

This library has a collection of approxi 
mately 12,000 volumes, chiefly in the English 
language, and 75 periodicals and newspapers 
are received regularly. Most of the journals 
are American, British, or Indian, although 
an attempt is also made to acquire all news 
papers and magazines published in Nepal 

Like the College of Education, the Central 
Library is organized along American lines 
Books are classified according to Dewey, and 
are arranged on open shelves in a pleasant, 
well-lighted reading room. The good fluo 
rescent lighting is unusual for Nepal and is 








7 Instruction in the colleges of Nepal is in 
English 
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possible only because the Library has installed 
its Own generator.* 

A staff of eight persons, headed by Mr 
Purna Harsha Bajracharya, administers the 
library. None of the staff has had formal 
library training, but in-service training has 
been given them during the past two years 
by Smith-Mundt grantees sent there by th 
International Educational Exchange Service of 
the United States Department of State 

A substantial budget has been allocated to 
the library and its collection will undoubtedly 
be doubled within the next few years. This 
will necessitate the provision of additional 
either by expansion within the present 
building or in a new building on the site of 
the proposed university 


space, 


Tri-Chandra College Library 

This is a library of approximately 7,000 
volumes, most of which are old and obsolete 
and all of which are shelved in locked cup 
A librarian, who holds a library cer 
tificate from the University of Delhi, is in 
charge of the library, but for all practical 
library is given, This 
library is administratively and physically sepa 
rate from the Bir Library which exists on the 


be yards 


purposes no service 


same campus 


Other Libraries 


The governments of the United States, 
Great Britain, and India have small libraries 
(the American Library, the British Reading 
Room, and the Indian Library). These receive 
heavy use by students, professional persons 
ind other literate residents of Kathmandu 
Magazines and newspapers are most popular 
but in the American library books, too, are in 
great demand, especially by the students of 
the various colleges. A good reference colle 


operation oft the lighting 
rificed on the 


*To insure ethics 
plant a goat was sa generator 
Walfred Erickson during 1958-59 and John I 
Hafenrichter during 1959-60. Mr. Hafenricht 


taved on with ICA and continues the work 
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Keshar Sh umshere 


f a Rana ( 


id Marsha 
The bust 


ons 
tion on the second floor of the library affords 
the serious student an excellent place to study 

School and public libraries exist in Nepal 
but the collections are so poor that they can 
hardly be called libraries. The school library 
may consist of a few shelves of books obtained 
as gifts and frequently beyond the school’s 
level of instruction. At one elementary school 
the principal proudly showed the writer the 
library,” with its rough study tables and 
shelves of books on all four walls. The 
shelves were filled mainly with ancient tomes 
on ym aa history, classical literature, and 
other ponderous subjects. Several volumes of 
Orientalia were a particularly impressive part 
of the collection. The principal explained 
that all the volumes had been obtained as 
gifts from one of the Rana generals. The 
American government, through U.S.O.M., 
has set an exanaple for the Nepalese schools 
to follow in the establishment of a modern 
library in the multi-purpose high school at 
Pokhara 

The writer visited a typical public library 
in Kirtipur and found a single room 8’ by 10’ 
by 6’ (high) with several shelves of books, 
all gifts. Some of the volumes were in Nepali 
and Hindi, but English paperbacks donated 
by the American Library at Kathmandu com- 
prised an impressive part of the small collec- 
tion. Two small tables were crowded to 
gether, barely leaving space between the six 
chairs and the four walls. The “librarian 
was one of the few people in the community 
who spoke English. Use of the library was 


slight in terms of numbers, but those few of 


the people who could read appreciated the 


modest collection 
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Conclusions 


Although by Western standards library re 
sources in Nepal are meager, there are valu 
able books po sens ripts which could serve 
the relatively small reading public well. The 
problem is how to organize them, and how 
to make them available to the largest possible 
number of readers 

First, there is a crying need for profession 
ally trained librarians who could be leaders in 
library development in Nepal There are at 
present three persons in Nepal with library 
training, all graduates of the University of 
Delhi Library School. Given aggressive and 
intelligent professional leadership by even 
eight or ten well-trained librarians to begin 
with, library development could make great 
strides. Such a group could give in-service 
training to others and a corps of professional 
and non-professional librarians could be 
trained to organize and service the existing 
libraries 

With the provision of trained library per 
sonnel, attention should be given to the con 
solidation of libraries, so that governmental 
funds could be expended efficiently and better 
service given to more people. The library of 
Field Marshal Keshar Shumshere J. B. R. is, 
of course, a private library and could be con 
solidated with others only if His Excellency 
agreed to make a gift of the collection to 
His Majesty's Government. If this library 
could be merged with the Central Library, 
College of Education Library, Bir Library, 
Nepal National Library, and the Tri-Chandra 
College Library, a university library of signif- 
cant proportions would be established. Read 
ers’ services, and centralized administration 
and technical processes would make possible 
the orderly development of library resources 
These libraries would comprise the library of 
Tribhuvan University when it has been built 
The Central Secretariat Library could con 
tinue to serve the Ministries in Singha 
Durbar 

The above refers to the consolidation of 
existing libraries which seem relatively im 
portant and which, considered as a group, are 
of some potential value to the scholar. School 
and public libraries are not in the same class 
Public libraries are often organized by zealous 
individuals who solicit funds and books from 
Nepalese and Westerners. It is difficult some 
times to know if the solicitations are actually 
for a library or if the enterprising individual 
is in business for himself. It would seem that 
progress would better be served if trained 
librarians could work with governmental! au 
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thorities, setting up a planned program of 
public library development which would in 
clude fewer but better libraries. The 
might be said of school libraries 

The concept of the librarian as a teacher 
is new to the Nepalese. Uniil the establish 
ment of the Central and College of Education 
libraries, books were with few exceptions kept 
in locked cases. This practice can be under 
stood when one realizes that by law the librar 
ian is personally responsible for the books 
under his care and any loss incurred must be 
paid for by him or by his heirs unto the 
seventh generation. Perhaps the librarian can 
be excused for his caution 


Salt 


This custodial approach must however be 
altered if maximum library service is to be 
given. Controls can be adequate without 
limiting access unreasonably, and the govern 
ment must take a more enlightened and realis 
tic attitude in its requirements of personal 
responsibility 

Thus far the discussion has been limited 
almost entirely to libraries in Kathmandu, the 
capital city of Nepal. This is because it is 
here that the significant libraries exist and 
where the major portion of the literate and 
educated populace lives. If a good program 
of library service could be developed in Kath 
mandu, the extension of library service and 
adult education to the hinterland would fol 
low. Kathmandu could be the training site 
for leaders in the extension program, and 
with the help of professional !:5rarians there, 
library service could be carcied to all corners 
of the country. This will se slow work, how 
ever, and results will not show as dramatically 
as in the city of Kathmandu itself. But be 
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fore succumbing to pessimism and frustration, 
one must remember that Nepal emerged from 
the Middle Ages only ten years ago. Zeal 
must be tempered with patience 
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Quote 


The United States Information Agency has 
backed down on a plan to make language a 
requirement for promotion among its over 
seas personnel 

A recent agency circular revokes the pro 
vision of an earlier circular, dated July, 1959, 
which made a specified language proficiency 

an absolute condition of promotion in th: 
agency's foreign service after July 1, 1962 

According to agency sources, recent results 
of testing show that less than 50 per cent of 
the officers possess a useful knowledge of at 
least one foreign language 

The United States Information Agency 
aims to “help develop among people overseas 
a sympathetic understanding of American life, 
purposes “Net 
27, 1960 
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Book and Library Aid in Asia 


By Carlton Lowenberg 


SIAN SOCIETIES moving toward maturity 
present complex and exacting problems 
in library and book aid. The task of relating 
book provision to the specific and real needs 
of these communities, at their different stages 
of educational development, challenges both 
Asian administrators and such book program- 
ming groups as the Asia Foundation 
It is a widely accepted premise that any and 
every book can be used in these emerging 
societies, now or later. The premise is false 
ind has resulted in the forced feeding of 
mountains of material to people incapable of 
ingesting them. Indeed, these materials have 
constituted burdens on communities too polite 
to refuse them. The more articulate Asian 
educators, administrators, and professional 
people point out that the need is selective 
Wise assistance depends on the establishment 
of realistic goals for the use of books, and 
frequent reappraisals of the methods by which 
these goals are sought 
It has been forcefully argued that a library 
is a cafeteria of knowledge serving broad 


Carlton Lowenberg, Chief of The Asia 
Foundation's book program, recently returned 
from a two-month visit to nine Asian coun 
from Pakistan te Japan, during which 
educational 


he consulted and protessional 


eaders 
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needs and tastes; quantities of books are im 

But the value of libraries is question 
able where there is little or no psethility of 
reader use. Quantities of books imply diversi 
fication. But many Asian communities do not 
need diverse library resources so much as a 
few essentials. 


plied 


For example, the library of a teacher 
training school in East Pakistan has a highly 
sophisticated collection of books on its 
shelves. This school is training about seventy 
women to give, at primary level, instruction 
in Bengali. It is inconceivable that the very 
special studies provided by the library in Eng 
lish would be of the slightest use or interest to 
anyone at this school, now or ever. The pity 
here, of course, is that the money spent on 
this library could have been used for more 
books in Bengali, education books, visual aid 
materials, and other teaching and plant equip 
ment. The money could have been used to 
give each graduating teacher a small portable 
library to take with her to her work in rural 
schools 


It is recognized that the textual use to 
which books are put may not be the only 
factor in justifying aid programs. Books as 
objects carry prestige and their presence im 
proves the climate of education. Educational 
institutions are judged partly by their library 
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resources, without any particular reference to 
circulation figures. Some Asian areas require 
a certain numerical volume count for accredi 
tation, and good schools serving the funda 
mental needs of their communities need this 
accreditation now. But waste can be avoided 
with foresight and planning 

The Asia Foundation during the past five 
years has sent one and a quarter million books 
and a quarter of a million journals to thou- 
sands of recipients in Asia. These materials 
have been donated by the American public 
publishers, librarians, student groups, book- 
stores, civic organizations and individuals 
The keynote of the program has been selec- 
tivity. The Foundation’s representatives in 
fifteen Asian countries have been in a unique 
position to judge needs for books and libraries 
through their cooperation with educators, pro 
fessional societies and organizations 
Nevertheless, bulk distribution over wide 
areas has tended to dilute this selectivity 

The experience of these years has pointed 
up some areas where book and library aid 
have been especially effective: to indigenous 
organizations directly concerned with the use 
of books, to functioning libraries with space, 
open shelving, competent personnel, and 
known needs; to individuals who use books 
in their work; to classrooms which utilize 
quantities of individual titles as texts or sub 
sidiary reading. 


Civi« 


1. Indigenous organizations. One of 
the mainstays of professional life is the pro- 
fessional association. Such Asian organiza 
tions need strengthening and one of the best 
ways to do this is to expand their services 
Important prestige follows when this hap 
pens, and books and journals can be important 
tools in the process 

The Foundation has been 
many important professional organizations in 
Asia to develop new programs. The Philip 
pine Public School Teachers Association, for 
example, has distributed a large number of 
program books throughout the Philippines 
Aid is now being given to the seventy-five 
regional offices of the Association through 
basic reference libraries in the field of edu 
cation. The Science Society of Thailand, the 
leading scientific group in that country, has 
distributed quantities of books and journals 
to increase the country’s resources of essen 
tial materials. The Society has also embarked 
on a union list of serials 


able to assist 


2. Functioning libraries. Nothing illus- 
trates the dynamism of a society better than a 
library filled with people reading and choos 
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ing books. To locate the active library and 
provide it with the aid it needs is an impor 
tant objective in an effective book program 

It is obvious that the use of libraries coul< 
be stimulated by social and educational 
changes in Asia: greater mass literacy, the 
distribution of books to rural areas, more 
professional interest in library science and 
services, Changes in school curricula involving 
assignment of library work, and the upgrad 
ing of the librarian’s professional standing in 
the community 

The relatively high cost of construction, 
library training, sustained library services and 
books themselves make library aid difficult to 
initiate. Books are the last thing to consider 
First it must be known who will use the 
library, how the books will be housed, how 
freely they will be made available, what kind 
of staff and services will be provided, and 
what commitments and arrangements have 
been made to maintain the library and the 
services mentioned. Only then can specify 
book needs be decided 

The training of librarians has 
often been pointless. Many library grantees 
lack imagination, initiative or interest in li 
brary work. The profession has little stand 
ing and the newly-trained librarian often can 
exercise little pressure on his administration 
to improve the standards of his library. He 
is often frustrated by departmental hoarding 
of books. He returns to the same system he 
left, unable to exercise the sophisticated 
knowledge gained from his overseas venture 

Large grants have been made to create 
model libraries, often where there is insufh 
cient justification. Short-sightedness in plan 
ning has resulted in the establishment of spe 
cial libraries in areas far removed from the 
public needing them, or where they constitute 
competition for an existing central library 


overseas 


system 

The Asia Foundation has been well aware 
of the problems involved. What has been a 
norma! evolution in other countries—the de 
velopment of libraries through community 
pressures to have them—is lacking in Asia 
Expert opinion is needed to estimate the 
But this opinion, 
often is on paper, is seldom 


needs of a 
excellent as it 
backed up by pres 


community 


ious commitments to follow 
through with re The expert 
report is filed for future and more appro 
1 costly and questionable 


ommendat ions 


priate reference 
procedure 

But there are admirable exceptions. The 
library at the East Pakistan Government Col 
Medicine and Animal 


lege for Veterinary 
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Husbandry at Mymensingh illustrates intelli- 
gent planning in library aid. This institution, 
aided by a visiting American professor, 
created its own library, trained its personnel, 
and maintains its collections and services with 
modern methods. Books are on open shelves, 
cataloged in an area with a pleasant reading 
room. The collection of 4,000 volumes was 
supplied by The Asia Foundation and other 
organizations. Steps have been taken through 
curriculum development to include these 
books as an integral part of the educational 
scheme 


3. Individuals. The science teacher at 
the Sekolah Dato Abdul Razak in Malaya is 
using an American physics textbook in his 
teaching. He commends this text highly be 
cause its format and presentation are well 
designed to provoke interest and its illustra 
tions can be easily adapted to blackboard 
reproduction 

One of the specific objectives of a book 
program is to get books into the hands of 
individuals who need them. The provision 
of books to individuals such as this science 
teacher is an objective needing greater con- 
sideration on the part of aid programs. The 
doctor, lawyer, business man or scientist 
greatly benefits by owning a few basic titles 
in his field for reference and browsing, This 
is especially true of the teacher, because he is 
transmitting information to potential mem 
bers of a variety of professions. His ability 
to guide students depends partly on the re 
sources he has at hand 

At present many professional men in Asia 
are working toward the upgrading of their 
professions. Their continuing awareness of 
new professional developments comes mainly 
from reading books and journals. A program 
which provides reading materials for these 
individuals serves the most dynamic element 
of a soc 1ety 


4. Classrooms. Books for students are 
mentioned frequently in statements made by 
Asian leaders on the needs of education 
Asian governments have become involved in 
the production of texts, but until these gov 
ernments can through economic planning 
publish even a minimum of these, aid pro 
grams can help by providing materials for 
classroom use. The need is very great 

Modern education relies heavily on books 
The student who has a text, and ready access 
to source books in a library for stimulus, is 
generally ready for an education. The provi 
sion of books to students is a realistic objec 
tive. In Japan, The Asian Foundation has pro 
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vided multiple copies of texts to more than a 
thousand classrooms located in all the prefec 
tures of Japan. 

The problem, however, is not merely ohe 
of making books available. Many Asian edu 
cators have pointed out that the availability 
of Western-produced books is quite separate 
from the problem of putting them to use 
These educators ask: What is the English lan 
guage comprehension of the student? What 
is his understanding of study materials? How 
does the text fit the curriculum requirements 
of the school? What is the bias of the text 
and is it easily recognizable? Is the bias one 
which the Asian teacher wishes to promote ? 
Is the book interesting to a non-Westernized 
student ? 

English language proficiency is most often 
questioned. Are we not in effect sending 
books to areas where the language barrier is 
too high? Unplanned mass distribution of 
books often tends to place English-language 
books where they cannot be comprehended 
However, English as a second language is 
ilready widespread. Some governments re- 
quire English as a second language in schools, 
and people educated in what were colonial 
countries have a foundation of English. Eng 
lish may well become the /ingua franca of 
Asia 

Books on the fundamentals of English, and 
supplementary reading in simple English 
should be provided where there is no English 
facility but a desire to attain it. The greatest 
need, however, is for texts in the indigenous 
languages, of which English is one if it is the 
language of instruction 

Texts in some subjects are definitely more 
comprehensible to the Asian student than 

(Continued on page 460) 
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The Bodleian Library 


By Griff L. Jones 


) Fyameey VISITING GREAT BRITAIN should 

not fail to visit the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford, the country’s oldest “public” library, 
and ofhcially the library of Oxtord University 
For over three hundred years it has been a 
library of deposit. Its holdings consist of 
over two million volumes and it is second in 
size among British libraries only to the library 
of the British Museum. 

In 1598, Sir Thomas Bodley decided to 
devote his time and energies to the develop 
ment of the old University Library at Oxford 
It had been founded in the fourteenth cen 
tury by Bishop Cobham, who housed it 
in the New Congregation House adjoining 
St. Mary's Church. Prior to Bodley's interest 
in the Itbrary, Humfrey, Duke of Gloucester 
made large gifts of manuscripts and money 
to the library, and Duke Humfrey's Library 
is today the Bodleian’s best known reading 
room. 

The Bodleian Library first opened its doors 
on November 8, 1602. Thomas James was 
appointed the first librarian. It has grown 
continuously since that time. Increases in the 
holdings have been through purchases, gifts, 
and receipt of copyright works, the last source 
being numerically the greatest 

The physical facilities include the Bodleian 
building, the New Library, Radcliffe Cam 
era, the Radcliffe Science Library, the Indian 
Institute Library, and the library at Rhodes 
House (opened in 1929 as a dependent |i 
brary containing materials on the history of 
the United States and the British Empire) 

In 1860, the librarian at that time, Octavius 
Coxe, devised a numerical system for use in 
classifying books. This was modified later 
into an extremely complex system by his suc 
cessor, E, W. B. Nicholson. Like the British 
system of money, it needs changing, but tra 
dition will not permit it. The patrons are not 
particularly concerned with learning it, al 
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though library personnel must be specially 
trained in order to use it 

The catalog, by our standards, is difficult 
for the patron to use. It consists of an author 
catalog in book form. Each entry is made on 
a slip of paper which is pasted into an appro- 
priate volume. Pity the poor reader who 
doesn't know the author's name, or those 
looking for subject material! Certain special 
catalogs are kept on cards, but these use 
author entries as well. 

The book collection is available for refer- 
ence only. There is no “out of the building 
circulation. However, there is a limited inter 
library loan program for scholars of recog 
nized standing. The decision to make such a 
loan requires the unanimous approval of the 
Library Curators, a governing board. 

The writer had occasion to use the library 
and it took a little longer than four hours to 
get two recently published periodicals. Al 
though one cannot judge by a one-time usage, 
this is typical of the standard of British 
efficiency. * 

The main gateway to the old library is 
through the Tower of the Five Orders of 
Architecture — Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, Com 
and Corinthian. This gateway is 
opened only for certain ceremonies. Entry to 
the library normally is gained through the 
Proscholium or by the North or South gates 


posite, 


[n the quadrangle are reminders of the old 
lecture rooms of the university. On each side 


of the main gateway were formerly the 
schools of the Seven Liberal Arts. Across the 
quadrangle were the faculties of theology, 
medicine and law, Signs still remain identi- 
fying each school. Entrance to the library 
proper is through the doors of the old ““Schola 
Naturalis Philosophiae.” Readers’ desks in 
Duke Humfrey are in alcoves on each side of 
the central aisle. The roof, with the exception 
of the painted panels and some decorations 
added by Bodley, is the original fifteenth 
century work 

Across from the Old Library at the corner 
of Parks Road and Broad Street is the New 
Library. It is a modern building made of 
concrete and faced with Oxfordshire stone 
It contains a central book stack on eleven 
floors which can hold over five million vol 
umes, a reading room, a map room, and 
rooms for research, exhibitions, and staff 

Visitors are admitted only to the exhibition 
rooms in the New Library. The Lower Room 





* Opinions advanced by BULLETIN authors do 
not necessarily coincide with those of the editor 
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is used for temporary exhibitions. The per 
manent exhibition in the Upper Room 1s 
devoted to English literature and history, and 
to early printing. One may find here first 
editions of Tottel’s Miscellany (1557, only 
known copy); Venus and Adonis ( 1593, the 
only known copy of Shakespeare's first pub 
lished work); King Lear (1608); the Cover- 
dale Bible (1535); the Bay Psalm Book 
(1640, the only copy outside of the U.S.); 
the 42-line Bible (c.1455); and the Recuyell 
of the Historyes of Troye (1475, Caxton s 
first book printed in English). 

As in most British university libraries, the 
librarian is a scholar. Professional qualifica 
tion as we know it in America is not a 
requisite for appointment. The present li 
brarian of the Bodleian Library is John 
Nowell Linton Myres, who was a Student 
(teaching fellow) and Librarian of Christ 
Church (a college of Oxford University) 
from 1926-1947. Dr, Myres specializes in 
Anglo-Saxon archaeology and was a visiting 
member of the Institute for Advanced Stud 
ies at Princeton. He received his M.A. at 
Oxford and holds an honorary LL.D. from 
the University of Toronto. He works in a 
small but beautifully panelled office where 
Bodley's portrait hangs behind his desk 

Dr. Myres told the writer that he would 
like to “try to establish a closer liaison be 
tween the Bodleian Library and American 
libraries.’ He has encouraged exchanges of 
materials all over the world, particularly 
exchanges behind the Iron Curtain 
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Official Publications on Foreign Areas and Places 
By Wilhelm Moll 


HE FOLLOWING annotated list of official 
publications was prepared as an aid for 
the librarian of a small school or public |i 
brary who is attempting to round out his 
collection of reference materials on foreign 
countries with relatively inexpensive materials 
issued by government agencies. The 
ments cited below are of possible interest to 
a large variety of library patrons, including 
high school and college students wanting 
up-to-date information on foreign countries, 
prospective travelers, or businessmen plan 
ning to do business abroad 
Needless to say, the nine groups of publi 
cations which follow do not cover all areas 
and all countries of the world 
some of them may be too technical for some 
users and not detailed enough for others 
Nevertheless, they do have a number of 
things in common: they are up-to-date and 
inexpensive; they lend themselves to being 
kept in a pamphlet file or ready reference 
shelf which may be weeded from time to time; 
and finally, unlike a great deal of official and 
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semi-official propaganda which is being dis 
tributed in large quantities by various em 
bassies and the docu 
ments listed here emanate from sources be 
yond reproach. It is hoped that these ma 
terials will to contribute to a greater 
knowledge of foreign areas at a time when 
a better understanding of the world around 


information ofhices, 
tend 


us has become a matter of national survival 


1. Informational Pamphlets Issued 
by the U.S. Armed Forces 


Several types of informational pamphlets 
are being issued by the U.S. Armed Forces 
for servicemen overseas. The most useful are 
the Pocket Guides issued as DOD (or Depart 
ment of Defense) pamphlets by the Defense 
Department's Armed Forces Information and 
Education Office. They may be bought from 
the Superintendent of Documents for some 
thing like 30c each 

Small in format (approximately 4 by 5 
inches) and furnished with colorful covers 
and attractive illustrations, the Pocket Guide 
are designed to serve as introductions to coun 
tries where American military personnel is 
For example, a recent Guide to Turkey 


sent 
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issued in November 1959, contains chapters 
on “The Turkish People,” The Turk's Re 
ligion, ‘Education and Language,’ ‘Turk 
ey s Government” and similarly useful topics. 
Moreover, there is an appendix giving infor- 
mation on Turkish money, weights and meas- 
ures, and a language glossary. The latter 
includes general phrases and greetings in 
English and Turkish as well as a pronunci- 
ation guide. 

Pocket Guides are being issued—and fre- 
quently brought up-to-date — for countries 
and regions (such as the Low Countries) in 
which American servicemen are stationed. 


2. The World Trade 
Information Service 


Beginning in 1954, the U.S. Foreign Com- 
merce Bureau has been issuing the World 
l rade Information Service, a service designed 
primarily for foreign traders, investors, manu- 
facturers and researchers. At present the 
service is composed of three separate parts: 
Part 1, Economic Reports; Part 2, Operations 
Reports; and Part 3, Statistical Reports. The 
reports are furnished free to depository li- 
braries and may be subscribed to through the 
Superintendent of Documents at an annaal 
rate of $6 for each Part. 

For the small library Part 1 (Economic 
Reports) is especially recommended. It is 
made up of small pamphlets (usually 12 pages 
or less) containing a wealth of up-to-date 
information on most countries of the world. 
The emphasis is on economic aspects, ¢.g., 
basic information on the general economy, 
economic developments, how to establish 
a business, the insurance situation, trans- 
portation, utilities, etc. However, some of 
the reports survey such general facts as the 
geography and climate of a country, the popu- 
lation, and the form of government. Usually 
a map of the country is included as well as a 
short bibliography giving further sources for 
data about the country in question. 

It may be of interest to point out that these 
reports are based on information supplied by 
some 250 U.S. Foreign Service posts etd 
out the world. They are well-written and 
highly informative. 

Before going on to the next series, mention 
should be made here of a group of longer 
survey-reports issued by the Foreign Com- 
merce Bureau which go under the title: Jn- 
vestment in (name of country). These re- 
ports run usually from 125 to over 200 pages 
and are sold at about $1.25 each by the Super- 
intendent of Documents. They are handbooks 
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designed to aid businessmen in surveying 
conditions in specific foreign countries Since 
1954 some 19 handbooks have been pub 
lished in the series, the latest, on Taiwan 
(Formosa), dated February 1959. 


3. Foreign Labor Information: 
Labor in (name of country). 


Beginning in 1955, the U.S. Labor Statis- 
tics Bureau has been issuing a series of bul- 
letins providing information on labor condi- 
tions abroad. Fourteen of these short (ap- 
proximately 25 pages) monographs have been 
issued to date, each dealing with a specific 
foreign country or group of countries. They 
are mimeographed and may be obtained free 
of charge from the issuing agency. There are 
introductory chapters giving general informa- 
tion on the specific countries, which are fol- 
lowed by rather detailed analyses of the coun- 
try’s labor movement, industrial relations, 
wages, labor legislation, social security, and 
working conditions. 


4. International Population 
Statistics Reports 


The U.S. Census Bureau is issuing a series 
of reports devoted to the populations of for 
eign countries and related topics. The series 
is designated International Population Statis- 
tics Reports, Series P-90. Eleven studies have 
appeared up to the date of writing, beginning 
in 1952 with studies on the population of 
West Germany, West Berlin and Israel. Most 
of the studies deal with populations under 
Communist rule, e.g., China, USSR, Yugo- 
slavia. The preface to one of the issues de- 
scribes the series by stating: ‘Information on 
population and manpower is one among the 
factors necessary for an understanding of the 
economic, political, and social affairs of 
nations and of international relations. This 
series of reports has as an objective the com- 
pilation and evaluation of population data 
and related information which are often 
available in scattered sources or in languages 
other than English.” The reports are excel- 
lent source material. They run from four to 
close to 200 pages and may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents for 
$1.00 or less. 


5. Congressional Reports: 
Special Study Missions 


In view of the world-wide military, eco- 
nomic, and political interests of the US. gov- 
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ernment, members of Congress are periodi- 
cally engaged in surveying the different pro 
grams of the government in foreign areas 
To accomplish these surveys, Special Study 
Missions to various countries or regions are 
organized, and members of Congress person 
ally visit abroad. Their reports are frequently 
published as Committee Prints by the Con 
gressional Committee concerned, and may be 
obtained free of charge either from a Con 
gressman or from the Committee. The re 
ports are highly informative. For example, in 
the spring of 1959, a Special Study Mission 
was dispatched to Berlin. On September 3, 
1959, the Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
the House issued a Committee Print contain 
ing the findings of the two members of Con 
gress who undertook the mission. The report 
gives background information on Berlin, its 
population, the economic situation, the U.S 
military posture, and many other data. An 
other Special Study Mission visited Honduras 
in November 1947 and the views of one of 
its members will be found in a Committee 
Print of January 25, 1958. Often these re 
ports are accompanied by charts, statistical 
data and maps of the country or countries 
visited. 

The best method of obtaining information 
on such congressional publications seems to 
be regular study of the Monthly Catalog of 
United States Government Publications. Most 
U.S. official publications are listed there under 
the issuing agency and the series. Committee 
Prints are listed under Congress and the re 
spective House, Senate, or Joint Committees 


6. Other Reports by 
Official Missions 


The practice of sending missions abroad to 
investigate conditions in foreign countries or 
regions is not limited to members of Con 
gress. Particularly during the post-war era 
there has been a rash of such missions visiting 
foreign areas for specific purposes. One type 
of mission is the Trade Mission, usually com 
posed of businessmen, who go overseas for 
the purpose of furthering understanding and 
trade between a foreign country and the 
U.S.A. The reports summarizing the findings 
are distributed in mimeographed form by the 
U.S. Foreign Commerce Bureau and may be 
obtained free of charge. They are brief (usu 
ally not longer than five to ten pages) and 
touch on such matters as export and import 
potentialities, tourism, and marketing. An 
other type of mission is the Operations Mis 
sion which, as the name implies, is not an 
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investigative mission but is ° operating in 
certain foreign countries, mostly the so-called 
underdeveloped countries. Its objective is the 
Reports by such 


raising of living standards 
education, 


missions may cover any topic 
housing, agriculture, or soil conservation, for 
example. Usually reports are issued in mimeo 
graphed form. The Operations Missions ar 
directed by the International Cooperation Ad 
ministration 


7. Overseas Economic Surveys 


The Overseas Economic Surveys ate a series 
of reports issued by the British Board of 
Trade. Over fifty of these reports, each for a 
separate country, have appeared since 1945 
Revised editions are being issued from time 
to time. The reports contain detailed eco 
nomic reviews of foreign countries, including 
data on finance, trade, industry, agriculture, 
communications, labor and social conditions 
There are a great many charts and statistical 
tables as well as a map of the country in 
question. The reports vary in length and may 
be anywhere from about 100 to over 300 
pages. Usually there are some introductory 
chapters which review the geographical situ 
ation of the country. The reports may be 
ordered from the New York offices of the 
British Information Services or from Her 
Majesty's Stationery Office in London. The 
prices are usually less than $1.00. Standing 
orders for the entire series may also be placed 

The Overseas I 
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recommended tox They represent out 
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8. British Colonial Areas 
and Territories 


Another British product is the series of 
annual and biennial reports issued by the 
Colonial Office. code 4 reports are being 
issued for the following colonies: Basuto- 
land, Bechuanaland protectorate, Br. Guiana, 
Br. Honduras, Brunai, Cyprus, Fiji, Gibraltar, 
Hong Kong, Jamaica, Kenya, Mauritius, Ni- 
geria, N. Borneo, N. Rhodesia, Nyasaland, 
Sarawak, Sierra Leone, Singapore, Swaziland, 
Trinidad and Uganda. Biennial reports are 
issued for Aden, Antigua, Bahamas, Barba 
dos, Bermuda, Br. Solomon Is., Br. Virgin Is., 
Cayman Is., Dominica, Falkland Is., Gambia, 
Gilbert and Ellice Is., Grenada, Montserrat, 
New Hebrides, St. Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla, 
St. Helena, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Seychelles, 
Somaliland, Tonga, Turks and Caicos Is., and 
Zanzibar, 

The reports contain detailed up-to-date in- 
formation on geographical, historical, admin- 
istrative, demographic, and economic topics 
with regard to the area and period under 
review. There are usually a number of good 
photographs and charts, as well as statistical 
tables. Short bibliographies on the area are 
also provided, as well as a directory of im- 
portant administrative officials. 


Although uniform in size (approximately 
5 by 8 inches), the reports vary in length 
depending on the importance of the area 
Most reports are at least 100 pages long. 
Some, such as the annual report (1958) of 
Hong Kong, run to 370 pages or more. The 
latter was issued in a hard cover edition. 


Like the Overseas Economic Surveys (see 
above), the Colonial Reports may be ob 
tained either from the British Information 
Services in New York, or Her Majesty's Sta- 
tionary Office. Prices vary, ranging from 
about 75c to $2.50. Standing orders for the 
series are also being accepted 


9. Pan American Union’s 
American Nations Series 


A series of beautifully illustrated pam- 
phlets, each dealing with a Latin American 
country, is being issued by the Pan American 
Union in Washington, D.C. The prices are 
very reasonable, each pamphlet costing 15 
Through revisions an attempt is made to keep 
the series up-to-date. 

The pamphlets contain information on the 
geography, topography, climate and vegeta- 
tion of each country. Moreover, there is an 
account of the history of the country, its 
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population, government, and national econ- 
omy. The pamphlets abound in information 
on cultural matters which may be of special 
interest to prospective visitors. In view of the 
great importance presently being attached to 
the countries ‘‘south of the border,”’ the acqui- 
sition and display of these informative pam 
phlets may be a welcome addition to even 
the smallest collection 





Aid in Asia 
(Continued from page 454) 


others. Materials in science and technology 
come closer to a universally understood lan 
guage than do materials in economics and 
sociology. Asian teachers often point out the 
difficulties they encounter in attempting to 
adapt Western class texts to their curriculum 
needs 

The Asia Foundation has kept in mind that 
its book program is a stop-gap operation initi- 
ated on the urgings of the Asians themselves. 
It is important to note that there is little 
demand for books in English through normal 
commercial channels, the lack of purchas- 
ing power being the greatest deterrent. A 
strengthened economy in Asia will one day 
constitute a substantial market for American 
books, and libraries will expand in normal 
ways. When this occurs, the large book aid 
programs will very likely remain in the mem 
ory of Asians as an Odd John of history 
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TALKING POINTS 





IMMY PORTER, in John Osborne's Look 
Back in Anger, speaking about life in 
Britain's “Welfare State," complains that 
“there are no good brave causes left.’ Porter's 
trouble is not really that there are no worth- 
while causes left, but that he has lost the 
capacity to believe in them 

A recent heavy diet of professional litera- 
ture suggests that something similar may be 
happening to American librarianship, which 
is also a kind of ‘Welfare State’’ in compari- 
son with librarianship in most pacts of the 
world. 

Too many of us seem to have accepted the 
limited service we give as if no more should 

e expected of us. We settle ourselves com- 
fortably within our limitations, and find more 
and more effective ways to cut ourselves off 
from the people we are supposed to serve, 
hiding behind the clerks and pages and stu- 
dent assistants who man our service points; 
behind photochargers, and book selection by 
committee, and procedure manuals, and the 
safe, impersonal catalog. 

Do we still really believe that “the library 
is the university of the people,’ or ‘the heart 
of the school,” or that it could become these 
things? If we do not, why do we go on say 
ing them? If we do, why don’t we act as if 
we do? 

Reading over and over again, in a score of 
library periodicals, what seems like the same 
earnest survey of the obvious, one is tempted 
at last to cry, as Jimmy Porter does some- 
where in Look Back In Anger, “How I long 
for a little ordinary human enthusiasm 

This lack of passion, this shortage of “good 
brave causes,” is not endemic to the practice 
of librarianship. One can find in the writings 
of the profession's pioneers ample evidence 
of idealism and dedication and high purpose 
One can sometimes find the same qualities 
today. And one finds them most often, it 
seems to us, where the going is tough, in ex- 
tension work, or wherever new ground is 
being broken 

We offer in evidence this issue of the 
WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN. It is about li- 
brarianship in distant places, and librarian 
ship, for the most part, under appalling con 
ditions. Yet if the issue has a single motif, 
it is the absolute conviction of its contributors 
that the provision of books is in the most real 
and fundamental sense important to people 
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Perhaps this kind of conviction can only 
proceed from experience in places where there 
are no books, or few, or the wrong kind; 
where the hunger for books is observable and 
the dangers of ignorance are measurable in 
direct political terms 

If so, we wish more librarians would spend 
time in such places, instead of thundering 
straight from library school into some bloated 
urban system where they will learn everything 
about library administration except why 

In this month's lead article, Michael Ker 
esztesi writes about librarians who are in the 
forefront of their country’s continuing revo 
lution against tyranny. Edward R. Reid-Smith 
says that “the problem of the people of 
Cyprus . is choosing between books and 
bombs,” and believes that librarians can help 
the Cypriots to make the right choice. Ac 
cording to Walfred Erickson, “even eight or 
ten well-trained librarians’ could help Nepal 
to drag itself up out of the Middle Ages 

This sounds better to us than those inter 
minable arguments about professional status 
We hope some of our readers will agree 

We are not advocating a permanent exodus 
of young American librarians. There is a real 
shortage of librarians in America, and there 
are places here where there “are no books, or 
few, or the wrong kind.” But we are naive 
enough to believe that there are young librar 
ians who will respond to the idea of hard 
work in remote and unlikely places 

We suspect that they would learn more 
about the nature of librarianship in a year or 
two in such places than in five grey-flannelled 
years as someone s administrative assistant, 
and we believe that in the long run this would 
be a fine thing for American librarianship 

With luck, it would also be a fine thing 
for the people they would serve overseas, and 
thereby for the image of America abroad. 

The machinery for such a program may 
very soon exist. As we go to press, we read 
that President Kennedy is considering a 
“peace corps” of suitably qualified young 
Americans who would work for two years 
each in the under-developed countries. Mr 
Kennedy, who advanced the proposal during 
last year’s election campaign. has received a 
report on it from Dr. Max Millikan of M.LT., 
suggesting prompt selection of a few hundred 
young people to take part in a pilot operation 
We hope there will be librarians among them 
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[A monthly review of nonsubscription publica 
ns. The judgements expressed are independent 
The Wilson Company. Communications should be 
iddressed to Mrs, Cheney, Peabody Library School 
Nashville 5, Tennessee.] 
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The World and Its Wars 


The Worldmark Eni yclopedia of the Na 
ns * makes available in one volume an up 
guide to the geographic, historical, 
political, social and economic status of all 
nations, together with a long section on the 
United Nations system. A uniform schema 
is followed, with logically arranged informa 
tion under 50 topics (which might be located 
more quickly if an alphabetical finding list of 
subject headings were given at the beginning 
of each article rather than only once in the 
prefatory section). Very inclusive in terms of 
new nations, its necessarily brief treatment 
supplies less information on some subjects, 
e.g. history, than recent standard encyclo- 
pedias, while some of the statistics, for which 
no sources are cited, are not as recent as those 
found in current statistical yearbooks. Con- 
tributors, whose articles were checked and 
edited by the compilers, then reviewed by 
official representatives or spokesmen, include 
a number of American university professors 
The small black and white maps, seals, and 
flags which illustrate each article are some- 
what less useful than they might be since 
latitude and longitude are not shown. The 
26 small Hammond maps at the end of the 
volume, though in clear colors, are often too 
crowded with names. Bibliographies are up 
to-date and include both English and foreign 
sources. A short list of famous men is given 
for each nation. This handy source of com 
parable data should add much to a small home 
library or to a small public or school library 
with a weak collection of up-to-date encyclo 
pedias and yearbooks. Larger, well-stocked 
libraries will find it chiefly useful for ready 
reference. Its value as a source of current 
statistics will decrease rapidly, since standard 
yearbooks will better serve this purpose 


to date 


Valuable reference features of the hand 
somely designed British Battle Series * include 
their liberal quotations from contemporary 
accounts, their clear maps showing battle or 
campaign plans, their discriminatingly chosen 
reproductions of contemporary photographs 
ind engravings, and in some cases appendices, 
giving names and details in outline form 
more fully 
Volumes ha 


The lively texts are indexed 


ome volumes than in others 
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ilready appeared on Trafalgar, Waterloo 
Mons, the Spanish Armada. among others 
Among the hundreds of titles published to 
coincide with the Civil War Centennial, 7: 
Compact History of the ¢ War"* by a 
father and son, both military men, will appeal 
to thos: who are interested in military tactics 
The reaaable, fully indexed text is illustrated 
with 39 clear black and white battle maps 
Horsemen Blue and Gray* is another 
volume for the Civil War enthusiast, Its 
handsome photographs, selected by the Spe 
cialist in Photography at the Library of Con 
gress, include many which have never ap 
peared in book form before. Tastefully ar 
ranged on the page, with accompanying brief 
text and a name index, the photographs recall 
the bearded faces of men whose faith in the 
Cavalry was still unshaken 
The fifth volume of Album 
History ® opens with American soldiers going 
to war in France. In its panorama of the 
common life in the United States from 1917 
to 1953, it observes the late James Truslow 
Adams's test for the choice of pictures: “Is 
the picture authentic; was it made during the 
period it represents; and does it illustrate 
some significant aspect of the life of the 
times?” To these the present editors have 
added this: ‘Was the artist a careful and 
honest observer?’ Arranged chronologically 
in 11 periods, with citation to sources and 
exact dates wherever possible, and with brief 
identifying text, its use for ready reference is 
hampered by the lack of an index—-a pity, 
since the book complements the well-known 
D.A.B. and D.A.H 
Atlas of the Arab World and the Middle 
East * represents 13 independent states, Al 
geria and many small principalities in varying 
degrees of dependence on Britain, in 100 
clear, uncluttered maps and 20 4 
photographs, edulis physical/political 
features, ethnology, population, etc., with 
two historical maps of the whole region 
Scales vary from 1:22,500, for Jerusalem, to 
1 :36,000,000 for climate of the region. Place 
names are indexed, with a few see-references, 
by exact location on the maps, but with no 
citation to country of origin. Libraries which 
use book plates should be warned that the 
excellent double-spread maps on the end 
papers are not reproduced elsewhere in this 
useful, up-to-date atlas 


f American 


pages of 


Family Trees and Human Relations 


Doane's Searching for Your Ancestors’ 
gives evidence of its continued usefulness to 
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amateur genealogists, for it is now in its third 
idded feature 1s its « hap 


revised edition. An 
genealogical research abroad Some 
been added to the bibliog 
raphy, which does not claim to be exhaustive 


ter on 
new titles have 
Very useful for historical reference is appen 
dix ( list of census schedules on 
file at the Bureau of 
with the list of 


, giving the 
the Census in Wash 
ington, together missing 
schedules 

Since the general aim of An Outline 
Human Relationshit is to “investigate the 
conditions necessary to make the most of our 
this British import is more useful for 
study than for ready reference. However, its 
comment on succeeding phases of life and 
living, both normal and abnormal, and the 
author's opinion that in the last resort the 
belief in a God of Love must be based not 
on reasoned inference, but on personal ex 
perience and faith, may appeal to some who 
rebel against the scientistic interpretations and 
to others outside a religious orthodoxy. Its 
reasonably good index offers such diverse en 
tries as Lady Chatterley's Lover and celibacy 

Directory of Social and Health Agencies of 
New York City, 1960-1961 makes its fifty 
third appearance since it was started in 1883 
Its up-to-date information on services and 
locations, classified according to function, 
give printed testimony to the cooperation of 
the agencies listed, each of whom bears a 
proportionate share of the expense of pub 
lication. An alphabetic list, with fuller in 
formation on personnel, a list of referral cen 
ters outside New York City, a classified list 
of directories useful to social workers, and a 
help to provide, in a readily 

omprehensive but brief 


of 


lives. 


personnel index 


accessible forn 
information 
Intended as a reference guide for those 
engaged in marketing and marketing analysis 
Current Source Marketing Information 


annotated list, classified under seven 
headings: basic sources of information (in 
luding yearbooks, periodicals, maps and d 

rectories ) ; the national market; regional data 
on the economy ; activities that make up the 
economy; market behavior; advertising and 
promotion - and distribution, each further sub 
divided by aspects of the subject. By using the 
table of contents, ready access to sources of 
information on the bottled soft drinks indus 
try or the fertilizer situation or savings de 

posits in Miami are brought to light. It should 
be borne in mind that “‘no attempt was made 
to list every possible source relating to a possi 
ble subject heading; rather the intention of 
the editors is to provide the researcher with 


is an 
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representative sources for finding the types of 
data. " Since prices are given for many 
entries, it will also serve as a fragmentary 
guide to acquisition. 


Art and Music 


An Anthology of Canadian Art ** is a long, 
slender volume which contains 123 mono- 
chrome plates and 14 in color, and gives a 
chronological selection of Canadian art over 
the past three centuries. Not only paintings, 
but architecture, sculpture and crafts are 
shown, together with an introduction describ- 
ing the development of Canadian art from 
its beginning in the settlements of New 
France to the present. One is struck with how 
much Thomas Davies's “A View on the River 
La Puce” resembles Rousseau, even in mono- 
chrome; with the affinity of the Legislative 
Building in Quebec for the Library of Con- 
gress in Washington; and with the strength 
of the Haida Indian mask and the soapstone 
sculpture of the mother and child on the 
facing page. Valuable if more prosaic refer- 
ence features include the brief biographies of 
artists and the even briefer bibliographical 
note. 

Ars Nova and the Renaissance, 1300- 
1540 ** is the most recent of the volumes of 
The New Oxford History of Music, being 


planned to replace the earlier Oxford Histor) 
of Music which first appeared over 50 years 


ago. During the fourteenth through the six- 
teenth centures polyphony grew more mature 
and keyboard music began to appear. Thus 
we have discussions by divers hands of ars 
nova in France, English church music in the 
fourteenth century, Dufay and his school, the 
age of Ockeghem and Josquin, and sections on 
instrumental music of the Middle Ages and 
musical instruments, with a few illustrations 
and a more copious bibliography. The index 
includes bibliographical notes to the text, but 
not the musical notations. 


For those who would rather visit gardens 
than grow them, A Pictorial Guide to Amer- 
ican Gardens * gives profusely illustrated in- 
formation on hours of opening and price of 
admission, as well as how to get to gardens, 
both formal and informal, including dogwood 
trails in Tennessee, all arranged by region, 
then by state. There is an index to trees and 
shrubs found in them, but not to the names 
of the gardens. A section of colored plates is 
added to the black and white photographs to 
adorn the work of the compilers, who are a 
well-known garden enthusiast and a photog- 
rapher. 
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Folksongs and Footnotes** contains 84 
songs from all over the world, arranged under 
such categories as “the language of love,” 
“gypsies,” “farewell,” “study war no more,” 
and a “‘minstrel’s miscellany,” arranged and 
adapted by Theodore Bikel, with notation easy 
enough for amateur pianists, and indications 
for amateur guitarists. Bikel’s definition of 
folk music reveals his enthusiasm for this pop- 
ular medium, since he says in his short preface, 
“It tells a multitude of stories, legends, fables 
and jokes. It admonishes, lulls to sleep, calls 
to battle, rings with hope for the prisoner, 
with threat for the jailer, with joy for lovers, 
and with bitterness for him who might have 
had but didn’t.’’ It is more suitable for the 
music room than the reference collection. 

Folklore and Symbolism of Flowers, Plants 
and Trees *® contains over 200 rare and un- 
usual floral designs and illustrations, with 
accompanying legendary stories and secret 
meanings, arranged alphabetically under 
“sacred plants,” “flowers of lore and legend,” 
and “strange and wondrous plants,” with a 
flower calendar which includes not only notes 
on the flowers of the months, but brief refer- 
ence to the Chinese and Japanese flower 
calendars, From ‘‘the Tears of Job,” a relative 
of the maize plant, to the mandrake, the brief, 
undocumented discussion supplies fascinating 
material for garden club programs 


Humor 


Teen-Age Treasury of Good Humor '® in 
its more than 35 stories and essays and 
sprinkling of verse, ranges from Shakespeare 
to Thurber, Dickens to Max Shulman, with 
Pope, Mencken, Lincoln and Lear also among 
the fine humorists included. The excellent 
selection, with accompanying brief descriptive 
introductions and biographical sketches of the 
authors, makes this a highly recommended 
collection for the school or public library 


Life in Bible Times 


A Dictionary of Life in Bible Times’ is 
an English translation from the French work 
by Professor W. Corswant, which appeared in 
1956. Its concise, often illustrated articles 
avoid technical language, give appended ref- 
erences, and are devoted not only to flora and 
fauna and objects used in war or daily living, 
but occasional references to subjects like as 
trology, astronomy, Sabbath and sacrifice. Re- 
flecting the scholarship of a Professor of the 
History of Religions and of Biblical Arch- 
acology, who died leaving a manuscript of 
nearly 750 articles, it has been edited, com- 
pleted and illustrated by M. Edouard Urech 
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Those who have for so many years said 
Bessie Graham's Bookman’s Manual” will 
now have to learn to say The Reader's Ad- 
viser,‘* for this well-known one-volume guide 
now appears in its ninth eaition, revised and 
enlarged, under that title. But it retains the 
features which since 1920 have made it so 
useful to booksellers, librarians and library 
school students. And Miss Hoffman. who has 
edited the last four editions, points out only a 
few changes, notably that the chapter on 
anthologies of poetry and prose has been 
omitted, its titles dispersed throughout the 
volume. The use of cross-references has been 
greatly extended to save space, an important 
factor when it is remembered that the number 
of titles is well over 10,000. In the section on 
general reference books, to which the first 
five chapters are devoted, the list of encyclo- 
pedias with latest prices and citation to Sub 
scription Books Bulletin reviews is particularly 
useful because of its currency. In the rest of 
the volume, arranged by subject and period, 
art and music have again been included, the 
two very selective lists having been compiled 
by two librarians, authorities in their fields 
Special attention is given to the chapter on 
Russian literature as well as to the one on 
other foreign literature. The chapter on 
French literature includes such recent titles as 
the 1959 Oxford Companion to French Lit- 


erature and Mason's Concise Survey of French 


Literature (1960). The frequent citations to 
paper-back editions of Greek and Roman 
classics in translation will be helpful to those 
who want to build home libraries in this field 
New novelists are rather skimpily represented 
in the sections on the modern period in both 
British and American fiction, which may re- 
flect the unwillingness of the compiler to in- 
clude names of those who are not firmly es- 
tablished. But this does not detract too much 
from this guide to some 2,000 authors, whose 
continued usefulness is assured 

College Textbooks,” according to its 
lengthy sub-title, is a classified listing of 
16,000 textbooks used in 60 colleges, coded 
to show most frequently used text, and texts 
used in general courses, and in several depart- 
ments of instruction, with an author-title and 
subject index. The texts are grouped in a 
classified listing by broad subject under three 
major headings: humanities, science, and pro 
fessional and technical fields. Under science 
are grouped the social and behavioral sciences 
If the list under librarianship looks spotty, the 
user should remember that only a sampling of 
60 colleges was used, these including only 
seven with graduate library schools. It should 
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also be noted that the definition of textbooks 
is functional, as the titles included are those 
from textbook lists for the Spring semester of 
1958, supplemented in some cases with those 
for the following Fall and Spring semesters. 
Thus it includes not only Bach’s Economics 
but Joyce’s Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man. Surely it was a labor of love and should 
prove to be of historical, as well as current, 
interest 





Hungary 
also lead article on 
page 439) 


Unification of the Hungarian library system is 
already highly developed and its 18,000 public 
libraries, serving a population of some ten mil- 
lions, all use the samme methods and organization, 
and form part of the over-all library system 
controlled by the State Library Council, the 
main aim of which is the unification of library 
policy throughout the country. The Council has 
been accused in the past of various errors (“‘con- 
servatism” and overdue haste) but its position 
was strengthened during 1959 and it has issued 
a list of 70 problems to be solved within the 
present three-year plan. These include work 
with 14-19 year-olds, assistance to readers in 
public libraries, juvenile libraries, the compila- 
tion of an official cataloguing code and staff 
training. Long-term problems to be solved dur- 
ing the 15 year plan (1961-1975) include “doing 
away with the bourgeois capitalist vestiges” in 
the Hungarian library system, the modernization 
of methods and the organization of better con- 
tacts with Socialist and “progressive” capitalist 
states. 

Since 1952 public libraries have been admin- 
istered by the Council of Ministers as part of the 
system of “people's education”, and the country 
has been divided into 19 administrative dis- 
tricts, each of from five to 14 “counties”, which 
have their own town and village libraries. Hun- 
gary has 17 city libraries and 3,800 village li- 
braries, with a total stock of 31/4, million books. 
The remainder is made up of Trade Union, fac- 
tory and “mass” libraries. The village libraries 
are run by local National councils, though as 
elsewhere in Eastern Europe, these sometimes 
lack experience and funds for running libraries. 

Book supply is centralized and the central 
office also supplies standard catalogue cards, 
forms, etc. Librarians contract with this office to 
“spend up to 70 per cent of their book fund 
through it”, and in 1959 “millions of books” 
were distributed in this way by means of 1,300 
contracts covering a total of 3,500 libraries. 

Organizational policy is laid down by the 
Ministry of Education through the State Library 
Council, and it is the “ideological guide” for 
librarians in Hungary —D. J. Welsh, “Public 
Libraries in Eastern Europe,” in the “Library 
Association Record,” September 1960. 


( See 
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school & children’s libraries 





Mary Frances Kennon 


ISITING SCHOOLS is a fine way to pick up 

ideas. Here's one for teachers’ meetings, 
borrowed from a high school principal whose 
school I visited recently, 

This new school is working toward mem- 
bership in the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, and I was asked 
to discuss the library program with the fac- 
ulty. Instead of the usual after-school meet- 
ing (which often presents a real challenge, 
at least to me), the principal set up informal 
conferences during the school day. The li- 
brarian, supervisor, and I spent the day in the 
library conference room. Teachers dropped 
by singly or in small groups as their schedules 
permitted. Several departments—English, sci- 
ence, and mathematics—came in groups, hav- 
ing arranged for their classes to work inde- 
pendently during the 20 to 30 minutes the 
teachers were away. Other teachers came in- 
dividually during their planning periods. 

This approach really worked. Our confer- 
ences, though brief, got down to specifics and 
sparked genuine discussion. 

One interesting project in this school is its 
plan for four-way cooperation on a research 
assignment. Students are writing a research 
paper under the joint guidance of their sci- 
ence, English, and typing teachers, and their 
librarian. 

How do we go about the job of interpreting 
school library needs to administrators and lay 
groups? Facts and figures sometimes serve as 
an opening wedge in explaining quantita- 
tive needs. Comparisons often touch home! 
School library statistics should be available on 
the local and state levels. Now Mary Helen 
Mahar, Specialist for School and Children’s 
Libraries in the U. S. Office of Education, has 
»rovided basic data on the status of school 
ibraries at the national level in Public School 
Library Statistics, 1958-59. This invaluable 
bulletin gives estimated totals for centralized 
school libraries, librarians, volumes, and an- 
nual expenditures per pupil, based on a post- 
card survey conducted on a sample basis. The 
plans call for a similar survey approximately 
every two years to make current basic infor 
mation readily available. 

Other recent and helpful publications avail- 
able from the Library Services Branch, U. S. 


Miss Kennon is Director of the Standards 
Implementation Project of the American 
Association of School Librarians. 
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Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C., 
include: Aids for Knowing Books for Chil- 
dren and Youth, Circular No. 450, Revised, 
November 1960, Prepared by Arno Jewett 
and Miss Mahar, this is a well-annotated, 
16-page round-up of useful reading lists. 
Selection and Organization of Library Ma- 
terials for Modern Foreign Language Pro- 
grams is a reprint of the article in School 
Life, May 1960, by Esther M. Eaton and Miss 
Mahar. 

I'd like to express thanks also to the edi- 
torial board of School Libraries, quarterly 
journal of the American Association of 
School Librarians. Such features as ‘Current 
Research,” ‘Added Entries,’’ and “News 
from the States” are a real help in keeping 
up with developments, The welcome new 
column of “Book Reviews’ offers critical 
appraisals of professional publications which 
have implications for school libraries 

The Library Section of the Los Angeles 
City Schools has found a way to keep in touch 
with teachers and administrators in this large 
school system. They publish an attractive bul- 
letin called Book Talk, containing a round-up 
of news, announcements, ideas, and reviews. 
School library supervisors who want to com- 
pare notes should write to AASL President 
Elizabeth O. Williams, Supervisor, Library 
Section, Los Angeles City Schools, 1205 
W. Pico Street, Los Angeles 5, California. 

Did you see the announcement in the De- 
cember WB of a manual developed by the 
Department of Libraries and Audio Visual 
Education, Newark, New Jersey Board of 
Education? It’s called Open the Book; A 
Manual of School Library Services, Kinder- 
garten—Grade 9. Elementary and junior high 
school librarians may want to order a copy 
(the price is $1.50) for ideas to use in pro- 
gram planning. 

If your problem is remodeling space in an 
existing elementary school to provide central 
library quarters, you'll be interested in a color 
filmstrip, Remodeling the Elementary School 
Library, soon to be available from the Ameri- 
can Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. The price of approxi- 
mately $8 will include a guide. 

And speaking of school library quarters, 
I've asked an architect who specializes in 
school design to be guest columnist in March 
I think you'll find his ideas interesting. 
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extending library service 





Gretchen Knief Schenk 


A’ EXCEPTIONALLY INTERESTING and use- 

ful pamphlet of 85 pages, State Stand- 
ards for Public Libraries by Rose Vainstein 
and Marian Magg, was one of the lasting 
contributions of the U. S. Office of Education, 
Library Services Branch, to library extension 
information in 1960. This publication brings 
together for the first time in a single volume 
the status of public library standards in the 
United States as of July 1959. Based on a 
thesis submitted to the Department of Library 
Science at the Catholic University of America, 
and expanded to provide historical perspec- 
tive, the study includes a chapter on the his- 
tory, development and nature of public library 
standards. 

Probably more librarians and trustees, espe- 
cially of smaller public libraries, are annoyed 
and frustrated than enlightened and encour- 
aged by public library standards. Yet in the 
section on “History of Standards” the authors 
report that the librarian for Umatilla County, 
Oregon, devised a series of standards for the 
county's library branches in the early 1920's 
These covered such items as hours of service, 
book selection, reference works and facilities. 
In 1893 the New York State Board of Regents 
set up several specific requirements regarding 
hours of library service for even the smallest 
villages. The ALA first officially concerned 
itself with standards at its 1917 Midwinter 
meeting. Obviously, ideas regarding stand- 
ards for public library service have been 
around a long time. 

Progress can be noted: twenty states and 
one territory have formulated standards for 
public libraries within their jurisdiction; 
eleven states have adopted ALA standards or 
have recommended their adoption; ten states 
are considering the preparation of their own 
state standards. Nine states and two terri- 
tories have no library standards and contem- 
plate none at present. 

The authors provide useful clarification of 
the nature of standards: “A standard is usu- 
ally defined as a quantitative and/or qualita- 
tive measure established by an accepted au- 
thority and used as a criterion in evaluating 
adequacy or efficiency."" The annoyance and 
frustration occasioned by the use of ALA’s 
Public Library Service standards are fre- 





Librarians are invited to send material on 
extension work to Mrs. Schenk at Summer- 
dale, Alabama 
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quently due to the fact that the library's 
services and objectives have not been well 
defined, nor its aims and purposes clearly 
stated 

Distinctive features of state standards, in 
the fields of library systems, cooperative ac- 
tivities, services, book and non-book ma- 
terials, personnel, organization, bookmobiles, 
costs, etc. are analyzed. The book also re- 
minds us of certain realities. “The mere exist- 
ence of standards, or their adoption on paper, 
does not of itself assure oak adequate, or 
improved services The way a profession 
reacts to standards tells as much about the 
profession as it does about the standards 
themselves. What is significant is the extent 
to which standards are used as an everyday 
tool of management, as well as the imagina- 
tion and creativity that goes into their use 

The funds appropriated by the Library 
Services Act have helped to make sound state 
standards more easily achievable. Mid-twen- 
tieth century needs and demands have cata- 
pulted into prominence the changing philos- 
ophy of service best exemplified in the con- 


cept of library systems. The state standards of 


1959 must and will change again—and again 
for they must “‘act as a ratchet wheel that 
permits forward but prevents backward move 
ments 
It is good to have this study for compara- 
tive purposes in 1970, as well as for use in 
1961 


The Nation’s Largest 


A smashing success at the polls November 8 
brought into existence the nation’s largest 
library district, when five north-central coun- 
ties in the state of Washington voted about 
2 to 1 for the establishment of 14,954 square 
miles of library service. Majorities ranged 
as high as 2, 3 and 4 to 1 for the library 


Three years of concentrated “demonstrat 
ing,” plus pre-planning time, were well re 
warded when voters decided they wanted the 
library service enough to pay for it themselves 
in the future, according to Miss Dorothy 
Cutler, Acting Director. The Columbia River 
Regional Library, with headquarters in Wen 
atchee, again proves that the “optimum size’ 
of a regional library can be as large as the 
vision of those who plan and promote the 
service 
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DISPLAYS for the month 


The problems posed by a two-way 
display case were solved at Homestead 
High School library in Thiensville- 
Mequon, Wisc., by means of this 
simple display mounting white cap- 
tion letters on cut-out green paper 
shamrocks. Calendar mounted on 
large center shamrock bore ribbons 
leading from the dates of famous 
events or birthdays of famous people 
to books on these subjects. A small 
place card at the base of each book 
summarized its theme, or an incident 
from it 





This display was assembled for 
use in connection with Freshman 
Orientation Week at Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute 
Ind, Purpose was to bring together 
in one location samples of the 
kinds of resources available to 
students, Examples displayed in 
luded books, periodicals, govern 
ment documents, pamphlets, maps 
newspapers, framed pictures, film 
strips, microhlms, colored slides 
recordings, and costume dolls, il 
lustrating the wide variety of 
materials the library collects, or 
ganizes and interprets for the stu 
dent to enrich the instructional 
program 





An India ink and newspaper bridge was the most outstanding feature of assistant librarian Marilyn 
Anderson's collage landscape in pink, blue and yellow, displayed at Everett, Wash., High School 
library with the caption, “Bridge a Knowledge Gap.’ Colored paper cut-outs were used for build 
ings. Outlining, windows, boats, etc., were done in India ink with a wide water color brush 
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The caption, “You're Never Too Old to Read! 
used with two elderly men puppets, dol] furniture 
and small books received favorable comment from 
young and old at the Carnegie Public Library 
Thiet River Falls, Minn 


A paper sculpture matador and bull in bri 
olors highlighted a display of books about Spain 
and books in Spanish at Emil R. Buchser High 
School library, Santa Clara, Cal. Two background 
posters were secured from the Spanish Tourist In 
formation Bureau. Each letter in the word Spain 
was cut from a different color of construction 
paper—lavender, yeliow, pink, green, and blue 


A student known to us only as Roger is respo 
sible for this display of paperback books. On greer 
cork background, it featured a realistic paper cut-out 
kangaroo—with smal] kangaroo, from w tT 
issued the words, “These come in pock 
too 
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“SEND WME 
ANITENS 
LELTERS 


MITTEN’S 
Display Sign 
Master Kit “71” 


ey vor sr st you om beni 
Mitten’s etters pre-packaged 
epee cpepact Master Sets with free cab 


MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS 
39 West 60th St., N.Y. 23, NLY. 

or Mitten Bidg., Redlands, California 
Please send me free Sampler Kit of Mitten’s Letters, 


also complete data and prices on tow budget Display- 
Sien Master Kit 71 


MY NAME 
ADDRESS 


ZOwe STATE... 
“PW 261 
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Farley 


A= if there were misstatements about himself 

which should be corrected, Farley Mowat 
replied, “Yes, damn it. People insist on calling me 
Canada’s angry young man. I am middle-aged. | 
am benevolent and loving towards all mankind 
Mostly 

People about whom Mowat has written with 
something less than benevolence include those re- 
sponsible for one of the tragedies of modern civil- 
ization: the almost total extinction of the [halmiut 
Eskimos of Canada’s Arctic Barrenlands. Out of his 
love and respect for this fast-vanishing tribe came 
two books, the compelling People of the Deer 
(1952), which some critics questioned for accuracy 
or put down to fanaticism, and The Desperate 
People (1959), which most reviewers felt estab- 
lished beyond question the authenticity of both 
reports. “Farley Mowat .. . has convictions,” said 
Walter O'Hearn in the New York Times, “and he 
can express them in prose that sears the conscience 

Mowat, whose writings have earned literary hon 
ors, been chosen by book clubs, translated into more 
than a dozen languages, published in magazines, 
and adapted for radio and television, is the author 
of eight books, including the phenomenally popular 
The Dog Who Wouldn't Be. His latest, Ordeal by 
Ice, appeared in Canada in October and is scheduled 
for U.S. publication in the spring. Canadian pub- 
lishers of Mowat's books are McClelland and 
Stewart, and Little, Brown; his U.S. publisher is 
Little, Brown/ Atlantic Monthly Press. 

Of “hopelessly mixed” Anglo-Saxon ancestry 
middle-aged’ Farley McGill Mowat was born 39 
years ago in Belleville, Ontario, May 2, 1921, the 
only child of the former Helen Thomson and librar- 
ian Angus McGill Mowat. The family moved to 
Sasketoon, Saskatchewan in 1929 and Mowat says he 
“lived in various libraries, where began infomal 
education at age 8, reading Rabelais behind the 
stacks.” His first writing was at 9—a nature column 
for the Sasketoon Star Phoenix. 

Mowat's first acquaintance with the Arctic Bar 
renlands, which were to figure so heavily in his later 
writing, came when he was 14, on a 1935 trip with 
his uncle. More formal education was at “half a 
dozen” high schools, “all across Canada.” In 1939, 
somewhere short of graduation, he joined the Ca- 
nadian Army, an organization by which he was 
promoted to captain and demoted to lieutenant four 
times. En route, he took part in the invasion of 
Sicily, was made an Intelligence Officer, and was 
assigned to German 25th Army Headquarters until 
the end of the war in 1945 

Within a year, he had returned to the Arctic 
Barrens and met the [halmiut Eskimos—this via a 
6-month, 1,200-mile Arctic canoe trip with a Cree 
German friend. He returned south long enough to 
spend ‘the winter of 1947 studying at the University 
ot Toronto, where he met and married an ex 
WCRNS. The next spring he was back in the Arctic 
with his bride, Frances Elizabeth Mowat. Ostensibly, 
they were Government biologists; actually, his 
torians of the Ihalmiut. 

The « ouple returned to the Univ ersity of Toronto 
from which Mowat received his A.B. degree in 
1949. He describes succinctly his student and later 
years Non joiner. Non worker. Have never be 
longed to any formal organization (except the 
Army) nor ever worked for any employer except 
myself. Don't believe in it.” 

He accordingly retired to research and writing 
immediately after graduation. He and his wife and 
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two sons have lived since in a log cabin at Palgrave, 
near Toronto, raising Husky dogs and vegetables 

Short stories and articles began appearing the next 
year. Not surprisingly, Mowat's first book, People 

f the Deer (1952), told the story of the dying 
Ihalmiut. The San Francisco Chronicle's Jane Voiles 
called the book “ ‘inspired’ writing which 
gives us a respect for human life that we are in 
danger of losing.” Other reviews were marked by 
extremes: “errors and misleading statements’; ‘‘a 
really great book."" Commented the New Yorker, “It 
is not often that a writer finds himself the sole 
chronicler of a whole human society and 
Mowat has done marvelously well at the job E 

Other books followed: The Regiment (1955 
published in Canada); Lost in the Barrens (1956) 
an adventure tale for ages 12 to 16; and (1957) the 
endearing best-seller about The Dog Who Wouldn't 
Be (just a dog) and his master (Mowat, who ap- 
peared on the book's jacket as a tousle-haired lad) 
The book was almost universally praised for such 
qualities as charm, gaiety, uninhibited humor, and 
led the New York Herald Tribune's Rose Feld to 
tag Mowat as ‘an inspired nature writer 

It was followed, in 1958, by Coppermine Jour 
ney, ‘an account of a great adventure, selected from 
the journals of Samuel Hearne ( 1745-1792)"; and 
the well-received Grey Seas Under, an account of 
efforts on “the gale-ripped North Atlantic’ by the 
salvage ship, Foundation Franklin, on which 
Mowat himself had put in a tour of duty. Also in 
1958, the author revisited the Ihalmiut, whose hand- 
ful of survivors had become a confused, despairing 
people, deported from their own land, The result 
was a well-documented book, The Desperate People 
(1959), which demolished for all time the earlier 
cry of inaccuracy, brought praise for its “poetic 
prose” and was characterized as ‘compelling, pas 
sionate and partisan” by The Spectator’s Michael 
Frayn, who read it “in one appalled sitting 

Mowat is bearded, gives the color of his eyes as 
blue and the color of his hair as “mouse.” He is 
58” in height and weighs 140 pounds. He has 
neither political nor church afhliations. His hobbies 
are “rum drinking’ and “travel anywhere.’ Does 
he have organization or club memberships? 

My God, zo!" he replies. JANE Mappox 
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Jack Schaefer 


$ THE AUTHOR of Shane (Houghton, 1954) 

Jack Schaefer's name has traveled—via hard 
bound book, movie, translations, and paperback 
edition—to a world-wide audience of all ages. His 
achievements, however, are by no means limited to 
one work, He is author or editor of eight other 
Westerns or anthologies of Western stories. Onc 
of them is The Pioneers (1953), which is catching 
up with Shane in number of editions. Another title 
The Canyon (also 1953) is the personal favorite ot 
the author, who cites as the major influence on his 
career Frederick Jackson Turner's essay, The Signifi 
cance of the Frontier in American History (1894) 

Jack Warner Schaefer was born November 19, 
1907 in Cleveland, Ohio, one of the four children 
of Minnie Luella Hively Schaefer and Carl Walter 
Schaefer, a lawyer. He spent his early years in Ohio, 
attending high school in Lakewood, and college at 
Oberlin. where he majored in English literature 
He was graduated with a B.A, degree in 1929 

Within the next two years, Schaefer studied at 
Columbia University for a year, married Eugenia 
Hammond Ives in 1931 (an alliance which ended in 
divorce 17 years later) and worked as a reporter for 
the United Press, an experience which he describes 
as “bad, very bad, trajning for a real writer.’ 
Thereafter he served seven years as assistant director 
of education at the Connecticut State Reformatory 
More or less concurrently, he was associate editor 
and then editor (1939 to 1942) of the New Haven 
(Conn.) Journal-Courier and meanwhile edited and 
published both the Theatre News (1935-1940) and 
The Movies (1939-1941). He went on to two years 
of editorial writing for the Baltimore Sun and four 
succeeding years as associate editor of the Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot, In 1949 he married Louise Wil 
hide Deans. became associated with the Lindsay 
Advertising Company in New Haven, and also was 
editor of The Shoreliner 

When I left newspaper work and turned to my 
own writing,” says Schaefer, “I had the perhaps 
quaint notion that there is no valid reason why 
material about the American west cannot be used 
in the creation of good literature.” His first effort, 
Shane, was brought out in 1949 by Houghton Mif 
flin (publisher, also, of most of his succeeding 
work). Shane, the clean-shaven cowboy hero who 
brought both dissension and peace to a group of 
homesteaders, and opportunity to a young boy, 
justified Schaefer's “notion.” 

There followed, in 1953, First Blood—the story 
of a young stagecoach driver who proved his man- 
hood during an ambush for the gold shipment he 
was carrying—and Big Range, a collection of short 
stories which, according to Saturday Review, 

avoided the buckety-buckety type of western 
story,’ dealing instead with the more settled, less 
violent aspects of pioneer life 

The Canyon, published the same year 
somewhat from Schaefer's usual form of Western 
story (just as his type of Western differs from the 
ordinary mold). It tells how a lone Cheyenne In- 
dian, who differs from his fellowmen, learns that 
he must, nonetheless, live with them. Oliver La 
Farge, writing in the New York Times, felt the 
author capable of doing more with this story, al- 
though Schaefer himself prefers this to all his 
other work 

When the 
stories. The Pioneer 
held Republican noted 


departs 


author's second collection of short 
appeared in 1955, the Spring- 
that Schaefer's writings 
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have earned themselves a place in American lit 
erature,’ adding that “Humor, tragedy, courage and 
lepth of character are all portrayed with verity 
and with evenness of quality In the same year 


Schaefer edited Oust West, an anthology which in 
cludes such authors as Stephen Crane, Conrad 
Richter, Mari Sandoz, Oliver La Farge and some 


work he particularly likes 
W. V. Clark, Dorothy Johnson, and H. L. Davis 

Company of Cowards (1957), a Civil War story 
indicated that Schaefer also could describe battles 
and Indian fighting. Re 
views were generally favorable, though there were 
some mixed reactions, like that of the New York 
Times’ F. H. Lyell, who complained about char 
acterization but nonetheless mentioned “the Faulk 
nerian rhythms of Mr. Schaefer's prose 

The Kean Land, and Other Stories, which fol 
lowed in 1959, contained eleven stories with di 
verse moods and views of the West, all but three 
of them previously published in magazines. Com 
mented the Tysme Nelson Nye. “Jack Schaefer 
who has seldom been noted for pedestrian prose 
writes with considerable flavor Library Jour 
nal found the book “Perhaps lacking the impact 
of Shane, but giving a truer flavor of the West 
than the usual western, novel, movie. or TV 

Schaefer's most recent book, Old Ramon (1960) 
is also set in the West, but this slim volume is 
the tale of an old sheephe rder and of the boy to 
whom he teaches sheep-tending and understanding 


ontemporaries Ww hose 


the activities of soldiers 


It is a “lovely pastoral novel pwhich; could very 
well get Jack Schaefer run out of the cow 
boys’ union observed the Times's Robert Hood 


Schaefer, who stands 5’ 8” tall and weighs 165 
pounds, has brown hair (“graying fast”) and 
brown eyes. He is a political independent and has 
no church affiliation. His work in progress is a 
collection of short ‘trying to depict the 
cowboy as he was, with over-all continuity of the 
rise and heyday and collapse of the open-range 
cattle business 

Schaefer's short stories have appeared in Col 
lier's, Saturday Evening Post, and other magazines, 

RACHEL SHOR 
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COMING THIS MONTH 


the new 1960 edition of 


FICTION 
CATALOG 


edited by Estelle A. Fidell 
and Esther V. Flory 


Once again, this important catalog lists 
the most useful fiction as selected by 
an expert panel of libraries. 

FICTION CATALOG, 1960 edition, 
brings you the most carefully selected 
list of books in its history, and 
continues its vital service to you with 
annual supplements through 1964 


all included in the price of $12. 


FICTION CATALOG, 1960 edition, invaluable as 

an aid in purchasing ¢@ a reference and bibliographic tool for circulation 
and reference librarians and for readers’ advisors @ an aid for educational, 
vocational, and literary guidance © an aid in rebinding, discarding, and 
replacing @ an aid in teaching courses in book selection 


FICTION CATALOG, 1960 edition, gives you 


over 4,000 fully entered titles ¢ listings by author, title, and as many 
subjects as required @ full bibliographic information © annotations 
® coverage of novels, mysteries, science fiction, short story collections, 
westerns 


$12 (foreign: $15), including 4 annual supplements 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue °¢ New York 52 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


Fidus Achates 


AS OUR NATION moves into the 1960's, 

gtave questions must be answered and 
great issues must be resolved. Why, for ex- 
ample, does the Lone Ranger wear a mask, 
and what hold does he enjoy over his trusted 
companion, Tonto? For many, many years, 
the Lone Ranger has been lording it over his 
faithful attendant, ordering him around, and 
expecting him to perform menial tasks and 
to expose himself to unnecessary risks and 
ridicule. 

Even more significant, why is fidus Achates 
nowadays ordinarily assumed to be a red man, 
a brown man, or a black man, and seldom, if 
ever, a white man? The original Achates of 
Vergil’s Aeneid was a Trojan warrior of the 
same mythological race as Aeneas, for whom 
he served as armor-bearer and companion 
Little is known of Achates, other than that 
he was gigantic, brave, joyful, gallant, swift- 
footed, and of course, ever faithful, That is 
why he was called fidus Achate 

Surely, Tonto must often wonder why a 
lone ranger, of all persons, should require a 
“side-kick.’’ The Phantom survives without 
one, and Superman is a thrifty soloist. On 
the other hand, Mandrake the magician is 
helpless without his giant helper, Lothar 

Despite race, color, and want of volubility, 
Lothar and Tonto are very much in the great 
fidus Achates tradition. They are surpassed, 
however, by Sancho Panza, Friday, and Sam- 
uel Weller. These three classic henchman had 
enduring and endearing traits in common 
they were indispensable to their creators and 
truly compatible with their masters. Further- 
more, each was singularly blessed with the 
“gift of gab.” 

Sancho Panza, it is true, had ulterior mo- 
tives when he forsook his wife and children 
to become the squire of his chivalrous neigh- 
bor on the promise of a lucrative government 
appointment. He became deeply attached to 
his master, however, and though frequently 
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railed at and drubbed for his efforts, he truly 
loved the incomparable Don Quixote. The 
friendship was reciprocated; Don Quixote en- 
dorsed the clumsy rustic for a governorship 
that lasted ten days, and remembered him in 
his will. Though his association with Don 
Quixote, while the latter was under the delu- 
sions of knight-errantry, was of too short a 
duration to be conclusive, Sancho Panza was 
unquestionably indispensable to his creator, 
Miguel de Cervantes 

In Robinson Crusoe, Daniel Defoe made su 
much of man Friday that many readers fail 
to appreciate that Crusoe spent a quarter of a 
century on his desolate isle before the tawny 
skinned native came to break the dreadful 
monotony. Robinson Crusoe taught the phleg- 
matic savage to shoot, hunt, cook, and work 
In due time, Friday became his boon com- 
panion and faithful servant. When the two 
stranded adventurers were rescued after three 
short but exciting years together, Robin- 
son Crusoe naturally took Friday to England 
with him. Friday had so ingratiated himself 
that Crusoe gladly admitted, ‘never man had 
a more faithful, loving, sincere servant than 
Friday was to me; without passions, sullen- 
ness, or designs." The two men had become 
mutually indispensable and remained together 
until Friday met an untimely death defending 
his master. As the most widely known hench- 
man of all time, Friday also immortalized 
Daniel Defoe. The expression ‘my man Fri- 
day” has come to epitomize any trusted servant 
or companion 

The ‘‘steady and reciprocal attachment 
which existed between the two delightful 
Samuels, Pickwick and Weller, was the kind 
that “nothing but death will terminate 
There is no way of learning whether Sam 
Weller was indispensable to Mr. Pickwick, 
because Sam refused to be dismissed and 
would never deign to resign his honored 
position of gentleman's servant. When Pick 
wick stubbornly languished in Fleet Prison, 
Samuel Weller had himself committed, In 
short, Mr. Pickwick could not have shaken 
Samuel Weller if he had wanted to, and 
ertainly he could not have wanted to 
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Standards for School Library Programs. A new statement of the basic principles 
and requirements for functional schoo! library programs prepared by the American 
Association of School Librarians in cooperation with 20 other national educational and 
professional organizations. Presents specific standards, both qualitative and quantitative, 
for grades K through 12 in all sizes and types of schools. Basic for evaluation of present 
facilities and planning future growth. 1960. $2.50. With Discussion Guide $3.00. 
1 Discussion Guide free with 10 copies of the Standards. 


Guidelines for Library Planners. Keith Doms and Howard Rovelstad, eds. A report 
which will serve as a practical guide to the major elements of planning and equipping 
libraries. Presents papers by experts on general aspects of library buildings. Includes 
floor plans, statistical data, and comments on twelve different school libraries and 
presentation of plans and criticisms for eight public, college, and university library 
buildings. 1960. Illus. $3.75. 


Integrating Library Instruction with Classroom 








Teaching at Plainview Junior High School. 


Elsa R. Berner. Outlines a program of library 
instruction in the seventh to ninth grades with a 
hypothetical school as the setting. Covers the 


program of library instruction in five departments 

— English, social studies, science, music, and 

home economics. Presents detailed lesson plans 

ALA Tools on general orientation to the library and on the 

. specific materials and methods required by the 
different departments. 1958. $2.75. 


for The Pupil Assistant in the School Library. 

Mary Peacock Douglas. A _ practical, concise 
School handbook of the services which student library 
assistants can perform and the means for plan- 
ning and organizing their work. 1957. $1.25. 


Libraries 


Use Your Library Fer Better Grades and 

Fun Too! 2d ed. E. Ben Evans and William 

A. Dennis. Filmstrip, 81 frames, 35 mm., black 

and white. A newly revised, enlarged filmstrip 
with all new pictures to introduce junior high and high school students to use of the 
library. Separate sections show how to find books, how to find factual information, and 
how to find magazine articles and pamphlets. Designed for use without a manual by 
teachers and librarians. 1959. $6.00. 


The three Basic Book Collections . . . For Elementary Grades (1960, $2.00) 
For Junior High Schools (1960, $2.00) . . For High Schools (1957, $2.75), are 
produced in cooperation with leading national educational organizations. Each is a 
highly selective, annotated listing of the best books for a balanced working collection 
which supplements and enriches today’s curriculum. All include buying and cataloging 
information, author-title-subject indexes, and lists of recommended magazines. 


Book Bait: Detailed Notes on Adult Books Popular with Young People. Elinor 
Walker, ed. Nearly 100 adult books of intrinsic excellence and proven appeal to young 
people. Details the qualities that make each book attractive and gives related titles. 
A wealth of material for book talks, book selection, and reading guidance. 1957. $1.25. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 East Huron Street Chicago |1, Illinois 
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The Lighthouse 


New Reference Shelf Volume 
Available 


Capital Punishment, edited by Grant S. 
McClellan (Volume 32, No. 6 of the Refer- 
ence Shelf series), has just come off the press. 
Dealing with a subject of perennial interest 
to debaters, and one that has been much dis- 
cussed by the general public as a result of 
events in recent years, Capital Punishment 
contains contributions by such well-known 
authorities as Judge David L. Bazelon of the 
U. S. Court of Appeals, the noted psychiatrist 
Karl Menninger, and Professor Herbert 
Wechsler of the Columbia University Law 
School. 


New Indexer 

The C ompany announces the return of an 
earlier employee, Swedish-born Lovisa Cap- 
pelin Jenkins, to serve as an indexer on Edu- 
cation Index. Mrs. Jenkins served from 1931 


to 1951 at the Hilsingborg, Sweden, Public 
Library, where she was head of the Cataloging 
Department. In 1937, the City of Hilsing- 
borg awarded her a fellowship to study library 


techniques in a London public library. She 
was honored again in 1945-1946 by an Amer- 
ican Scandinavian Foundation fellowship to 
study U.S. library techniques at the Founda- 
tion’s library in New York, and on a tour of 
U.S. public libraries. 

She returned to this country in 1951, doing 
cataloging and reference work for one year 
at the Museum of the American Swedish His- 
torical Foundation in Philadelphia and sub- 
sequently served for one year as an indexer on 
International Index. This was followed by a 
temporary assignment as cataloger in the UN 
library, and by work as indexer at the McGraw 
Hill Publishing Company library from 1954 
to 1960 


Staff 

Chief of Indexing Services Edwin B. Col- 
burn spoke on Jan. 18 to the Baltimore Chap 
ter of Special Libraries Association. His 
subject was “The Wilson Company and Its 
Publications.” 

Library Literature Editor Helen T. Geer 
addressed three classes at Columbia University 
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WILSON COMPANY WEWS AND NOTES 


School of Library Service, Jan. 4-5, on 
Charging Systems.” Miss Geer is author of 
a book on the subject, published in 1955 by 


the American Library Association 


Visitors 
Recent Wilson Company guests have included: 
James B. Donovan, lawyer and president of the 

Lake Placid Education Foundation (established by 

Melvil Dewey). Coronet for October 1960 carried 

an article on Mr. Donovan's experiences as court 

appointed defender of Col. Rudolf Abel, the 

Russian spy 
Mother Bernadette, O.S.U., principal, and Mother 

Florence Marie, 8th-grade teacher, Our Lady of 

Mercy school, New York City 
Joan Crowley, supervisor, Laboratory Collection 

School of Library Service, University of California 

Los Angeles 
Clement Harrison, position instructor, University 

of Illinois Graduate Library School 
U. M. Steel Manhattan 

New York Publix 


Bookmobile 


librarian 
Library 


Essay and General Literature Index 

A list of books to be analyzed in the Essay 
and General Literature Index, published by 
The H. W. Wilson Company. To be supple- 
mented by new titles each month. 


Brack, Cyriu E. ed. The 
Russian Society; aspects of social change since 
1861. Harvard University Press 1960 $9.75 
(Partially analyzed ) 

Biology; a course in selected reading 

Philosophical Library 1960 $6 

Economi a course of selected read 

Philosophical Library 1960 


Transtormation 


Cla iT in 
by authorities 

Classi nm 
ing by authorities 
$6 

and Ethics; a course of 

authorities. Philosophical 


Philosophy 
reading by 
1960 $6 


Classi in 
selected 
Library 

Classics in Sciences; a course of selected reading 
by authorities. Philosophical Library 1960 $6 

Classics in Sociology; a course of selected reading 
by authorities. Philosophical Library 1960 $6 

Dusensury, WINtrRED L. The Theme of Loneli 
ne in Modern American Drama, University 
of Florida Press 1960 $6.50 

MACLeIsH, ARCHIBALD. Poetry 
Houghton 1961 $4 

New York Times MAGAziINe. Background and 
Foreground; an anthology of articles. Ed. by 
Lester Markel. Channel Press 1960 $5 (Parti 
ally analyzed) 

Psychology; a course of selected 

reading by authorities. Philosophical Library 

1960 $¢ 


and Expe rience 


Sourcebook in 
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New APEX BOOKS 


Unabridged Reprints 


The Theology of the Old Testament 


Orro J. Baas. “An important contribution to present 
thinking about biblical problems. . . .”—Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary Register El $1.50 


The Beginning of Christianity 


Crarence Tucker Craic. “The most exciting book on 
early Christianity that has come this way for years.”— 
Christian Century E2 $1.75 


The Counselor in Counseling 


Sewarp Hirtner. “First aid to pastors who have dis 
covered their responsibility for giving personal counsel 
ing. . . .”—Christian Century E3 $1.25 


John Wesley 


Francis J. McConnext. “In the immense library gathered 
round Wesley's name, this book takes a foremost place.” — 
Religion in Life E4 $1.75 


Making Prayer Real 


Lynn J. Rapcurre. “A book for the prayerful person 
seeking an increasingly rich experience in prayer . . ."— 
Chicago Theological Seminary Register E6 $1.25 


A Theology for the Social Gospel 


Watrer Rauscnensuscn. “The real founder of social 
Christianity in this country. . . . Its most brilliant and 
generally satisfying exponent.’”—Reinnotp Nresunr 

E7 $1.75 


Why Do Men Suffer? 


Lesurzr D. Weatrnerneap. “Every man and woman 
should read it in seeking a sensible approach in facing 
life with its mystery. . . .”—The Lutheran E8 $1.25 


Papa Was a Preacher 
Atyvene Porrer. “A record of a large family abounding 


with goodness of spirit and humor and rambunctious liv 
ing.”—J. C. Agnew in the New York Times. ES $1 


Abingdon ‘Press 


Nashville 2, Tennessee 
In Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Meltbourne 
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RESULTS OF THE LIBRARY SERVICES ACT: 
A 144-page booklet put out by the Library Services 
Branch of the U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare gives the first formal summation 
of results on a nationwide basis of progress under 
the Library Services Act- The publication was pre 
pared by Helen Luce, Library Extension Specialist 
Herbert A. Carl. Research Librarian, and L. Marion 
Moshier, Consultant, under the general supervision 
of John G. Lorenz, Director, Library Services 
Branch. Its title: State Plans Under the Library 
Services Act, Supplement 2. Copies are obtainable 
at 60c each from the Superintendent of Documents 
U.S. Government Printing Office. Washington 25 
D« 

GUIDELINES FOR LIBRARY PLANNERS, pub 
lished by ALA, consists of the proceedings of the 
Library Buildings and Equipment Institute spon 
sored by the Buildings and Equipment Section of 
ALA's Library Administration Division in June 
1959 at University of Maryland's McKeldin Library 
It also includes ‘°To Remodel or Not to Remodel 
papers presented at the Washington conference of 
ALA 

The report, which is a practical guide to planning 
and equipping libraries, also provides background on 
architecture and the philosophy of design. A part 
of the book is devoted to critiques of specific build- 
ings at the college and university, public and school 
levels. 

The 128-page, paper bound publication, illus 
trated with photographs and floor plans, was edited 
by Keith Doms and Howard Rovelstad. It can be 
purchased at $3.75 from the American Library 
Association, 50 East Huron St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


ALA HQ KIT: A kit of materials containing in 
formation on the new American Library Association 
headquarters building, for use at regional and state 
association meetings, is available from Charles Car 
ner, ALA Public Relations Officer, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. The kit contains a 16” x 20” four 
color artist's rendering of the new building for dis 
play as an exhibit, and four-color post cards of the 
same rendering for personal use by state association 
members, plus pledge cards for the building fund 
campaign, a prepared four-minute talk for use with 
two 35mm color slides of the present building and 
the proposed building. Associations may write 
specifying the number of post and pledge cards 
needed to cover the membership in attendance 


“NEW FRONTIERS IN READING,” the report 
and proceedings of the fifth annual conference of 
the International Reading Association, 176 pages 
edited by J. Allen Figurel, contains the 42 major 
speeches of the 1960 conference, held in New York 
City in May. Among topics discussed in the 5 
sections are “Differentiating Instruction to Provide 
for the Needs of Learners’; “Reading and Mental 
Health”; “Reading in Relation to the Total Cur 
riculum’’; and “Writing Books for Children 
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New Frontiers in Reading’ is published arid 
distributed by Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd St., 
NYC 36. The price is $2 per single copy; $1.50 for 
additional copies to the same address 
CANADIAN LIBRARY WEEK, April 16-22 (co- 
inciding with National Library Week in the U.S.) 
gives as its official aim ‘‘to help libraries to secure 
better facilities by giving every library in the country 
an occasion—if it wishes to have one—to bring its 
own individual needs and potentialities 
to the attention of the community it serves.’ The 
Week's slogan is: “Reading Is the Key For in 
formation on available posters, bookmarks, and 
kit of promotion materials, address W. Kaye Lamb, 
National Librarian, Chairman, Canadian Library 
Week Council, Inc., 63 Sparks St., Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada 
THE CHILDREN’S BOOK COUNCIL, INC. an- 
nounces that the traditional Newbery and Caldecott 
bookmarks will be ready for shipment on March 13, 
when this year's awards will be announced. To 
insure shipment on this date, however, orders must 
be in by March 1. Each bookmark carries a short 
history of one of the Medals, a picture of it, and a 
list of all the winners. There is a separate bookmark 
for each Medal. Both kinds cost the same: $1 for 
100, $9 for $1,000. Also available are the Newbery- 
Caldecott display kits, including a handsome blue, 
gold and black poster and a pair of slit cards for 
displaying past winners. The kits cost $2 

Che Council is publishing a list of 25 children’s 
book awards, compiled by the Westchester Library 
System, Mount Vernon, New York. “Children’s 
Books: Awards and Prizes,’ includes a statement of 
the history and purpose of each award, and a list of 
current winners. It will cost 50c and annual sup- 
plements are planned at 25c. Bookmarks, kits, and 

Awards and Prizes’’ should all be ordered from the 
Council at 175 Fifth Avenue, NYC 10, Remittance 
with order is requested 


RETIREMENT YEARS, New York Public Library's 
briefly annotated, 9-page reading list arranges titles 
in 7 subject sections and endorses, in its useful short 
introduction, the sentiment Cicero expressed in his 
essay an old age 2,000 years ago: “. . . the composi- 
tion of this book has been so delightful that it has 
not only wiped away all the annoyance of old age, 
but has rendered it easy and agreeable.” Copies of 
the reading list, which was published as Branch 
Library Book News, vol. 38, no. 2, December 1960, 
are obtainable at 20c each from the Library at Fifth 
Ave. and 42nd St., NYC 18, 

PRESIDENTIAL INAUGURATIONS, a selected 
list of references published by the Library of Con 
gress, has appeared in its revised edition, 72 pages 
with index. It can be obtained at 45c a copy from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C 
“PLACEMENT AND REHABILITATION OF THE 
HANDICAPPED” is the title of a bibliography 
prepared by the Library of Congress for the Presi- 
lent's Committee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped, Washington 25, D.C. (from which 
free copies are available) 

The folder is a streamlined version of an earlier 
bibliography, and is designed for the use of second 
ary school students entering the Committee's an 
National Essay Contest. This year's contest 
theme is “Jobs for the Handicapped—A Com- 
munity Challenge All 11th and 12th graders are 
eligible to compete for prizes ranging from $1,000 
to $100 
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When you need FACTS 


on men and women in the news 


. . turn to CURRENT BIOGRAPHY YEAR- 
BOOK, 1960. For here you'll find the accurate, 
up-to-date details about leading figures in all 
walks of life, and a fascinating world of per- 
sonality as well. Whether you want vital sta- 
tistics or insights into character, photographs or 
the opinions of experts concerning a biographee, 
you'll discover that CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 
YEARBOOK, 1960, gives you quality reporting 
unexcelled in the series’ twenty-year history, 
and the kind of coverage that can be obtained 
only by painstaking research. From art to sci- 
ence, government to religion, you'll find the 
people who interest you most in CURRENT 
BIOGRAPHY YEARBOOK. 


The price is $6 (foreign: $8). Many of 
the preceding volumes are also available at 
the same price. 





STAY UP TO DATE with the 11 monthly issues 
of Current Biography to be published in 1961. 


Approximately 25 biographies per issue. Sub- 
scription: $4 a year (foreign: $6). 











THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 950 University Avenue 
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THE CHINESE COMMUNIST MOVEMENT, 


1921-1937, Chiin-tu 
bibliography, published by the Hoover Institution 
on War, Revolution, and Pe (Stanford Univer 
sity, Stanford, Cal.) lists selected materials in the 
Institution's Chinese Collection. C Opies obtainable 
at $2.50 each from The Stanford Bookstore, Stan 
ford, California 


CANADIAN PUBLIC LIBRARIES SURVEY: A 56- 
page, bilingual (English and French) Survey of 
Libraries, Part 1: Public Libraries, 1958, recently 
released, contains three sections: The National 
Scene, Summary and Analysis, and Statistical Tables 
in additicn to charts — can be secured at 75 
each from Mrs. Edith Adamson, Chief, Adult Edu 
cation Section -ducation Division Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, Canada 


ADDRESSES AT NEW ENGLAND: A publication 
which “has significance beyond the 
our State has been issued by the 
Department of State's office of Public Library Serv 
ices in Rural Areas. It contains three addresses on 
libraries and education delivered at the New Eng 
land Library Association Conference in Swampscott 
Mass., on Oct The Importance yf Libraries in 
the Educational Program of the Nation” by John 
E. Fogarty, U.S. Representative, Con 
gressional District, Rhode Island; ‘“The Library 
Services Act’’ by John G. Lorenz, Director of the 
Library Services Branch of the U.S. Office of Health 
Education and Welfare; and “Library De 
in Rhode Island"’ by Elmer R. Smith, Chairman of 
Brown University's Department of Education 
Copies of the publication are obtainable without 
charge as long as the d supply lasts. Ad 
Elizabeth G. Myer, Supervisor, Publi 
Services in Rural Areas, Department « 
House, Providence, R.I 


HAWAII STUDY: The first 
Sindy of Public 
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14l-page annotated 
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boundaries of 
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volume of 
ind School Li in the 
State of Hawaii, by Dr. Robert D. Leigh and 
Carolyn Crawford, has appeared as an 83-page 
multilithed publication. This volume, dealing with 
organization and government, is available free 
while the supply lasts Mrs. Mabel Jackson 
Librarian, Library of Hawaii, 478 South King Street 
Honolulu 
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BACK NUMBER PERIODICALS 


IN ALL FIELDS & ALL LANGUAGES 
Complete Sets, Volumes and Single Numbers 
BOUGHT and SOLD 


EST 
1889 


Abrahams Magazine Service 


Dept. W 56 E. 13th St., New York 3 





TRY BARNES & NOBLE 
for ‘“‘out-of-print’’ or ‘‘out-of- 
stock"’ books. If not found among 
our 1,000,000 used and new books 
our free Search Service will hunt 
and quote or supply when found 
Please eddress Dept. W. B 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 
105 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 3, N.Y 


OUT 
OF 
PRINT 
BOOKS 








OUT-OF-PRINT 


SPECIALISTS in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger Poetry; Essay & Gen. 
Literature; Shaw; | ree ok Fiction; Biography; 
Lamont, Speech, etc. . ). Went lists invited. 
Catalogues on Request 


COLONIAL BOOK SERVICE 
23 E. 4th St., New York 3, N. Y. 





ASSISTANT BRANCH LIBRARIAN: 
General reference work with children and young 
people in new air conditioned building in sub 
urban residential community near New York. 
Opportunity for advancement. Month's vacation 
and usual benefits wo years experience de 
sired. State salary when sending resumé to 
Miss Helen V. D. Winter, Director, Maplewood 
Memort Library, May New 


ial 


ilewood, Jersey 





BRANCH LIBRARIAN—wanted by the 
City of Warren, Mich. population 90,000, located 
Detroit metropolitan area. Salary range $5255 
to $6047. Appointment may be made above 
minimum depending on qualifications. Liberal 
fringe benefits. Require graduation from — 
with specialization in library science. pely 
Personnel Director, City Hall, Warren, ahi 
gan 





CALIFORNIA State Library needs librari 
ns in reference and cataloging. Graduation 
Library School, Salary range 
no experience required; or Grad 
redited Library School and 2 
range : $5232-$63600 
efit program and promo 
Apply to: Mrs. Phyllis I 
Assistant State Librarian, California 
ibrary, Sacramento 9, California 
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CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN 
and 
— CATALOGER positions open in an 
t library, recently mod 
share in planning the 
excellent resources for 
area experiencing rapid 
growtl Che library is a principal 
center of the Nassau Library System; 
45 minutes from Broadway; 10 minutes from 
Tones Beach: has a 5-day, 38-hour work week; 
2 work days paid vacations; member of New 
York Employees’ ent System; Social 
Securit) 11 paid holidays; good 
further information send 
to: Wilfred L 
Memorial Library, 
New York 
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CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. A challeng 
ing job for dynamic community, Monterey Park, 
10 min from Pasadena. Coordinating children’s 
work with charge of class visits, 
story hours and children’s reference. Require 
degree in library science. Salary range 

490. Apply George K. Anang, City Librarian 
Bruggemeyer Memorial Library, 318 South 
Ramona Ave. Monterey Park, California 
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HEAD LIBRARIAN in community of 
18,000 in beautiful Platte Valley of Nebraska 
Must be graduate of an accredited library school 
and hold L.S. Degree. At least one year’s ex- 
perience as Head Librarian in a Public Library 
necessary. 40 hour week, Sick leave. Work- 
man’s Compensation. 3 weeks vacation. Social 
Security. Salary $5200.00 and up depending on 
training and exerience. Furnish biographical 
details and smal! photo in first letter. Contact 
Miss Nell Hartman, Pres. North Platte Public 
Library. 511 North Sycamore St. North Platte, 
Nebraska. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Press ° 418, 419 & 476 
Magazine Service . 479 
American Library Association 474 
Barnes & Noble . . 479 
Benefic Press _. 434 
Bro-Dart industries . 5 
Cel-U-Dex Corporation . 433 
Colonial Book Service -ee 479 
Compton & Company . 438 
Demco Library Supplies 

Documents index 

Du Pont 


Encyclopedia Americana __. 
Encyclopedia Britanica (Ed. jr.) 


Abingdon 
Abrahams 





HEAD LIBRARIAN needed for growing 
Public Library. 5th year library degree, ex 
perience and administrative ability necessary 
Pleasant suburban environment 
Chicago. New building (1958) adequate staff 
(10 tull time), excellent budget. Municipal 
retirement program, sick leave, vacation, other 
fringe benefits. Salary open. Apply: Chairman, 
Board of Trustees, Park Ridge Public Library, 
Park Ridge, Illinois. 





1F YOU HAVE a library school degree, 
a high energy level, a genuine interest in 
people and books and would like to locate 
in southern California, now is the time 
Write to the Long Beach Public Library, 
Long Beach 2 for information about job 
opportunities! 





LIBRARY DIRECTOR for the Publi 
Library of the East Islip School District #3, 
Suffolk County, N.Y. The applicant must meet 
all the necessary qualifications and must be able 
to organize a library, since this is a brand new 
library not yet in existence. Salary will be 
influenced by applicant’s qualifications, experi 
ence and references—About $5000. Write to 
Mrs. M. L. Goldsmith, 9 Irving Place, Islip 
Terrace, N.Y. Phone: [TU 1-1581 





LIBRARIAN III wanted for challenging 
new position to administer Library Distribution 
Act for California state publications, Duties 
include public relations work with state agencies, 
field surveys of depository libraries, and super 
vising compilation of monthly list of California 
state publications. Salary $5,772-$7,008. Civil 
service, 5-day week, liberal vacation, sick leave, 
and retirement benefits, Graduation from ac 
credited Library School and 3 years experience 
required. Apply: Mrs Phyllis I. Dalton, As 
sistant State Librarian, California State Library 
Sacramento 9 





Public Library of Stockton & San Joaquin 
County has two positions for Librarian I open 
CHILDREN’S SERVICES AND REFER- 
ENCE, Salary: $5,202-$6,168 in five steps 
For details write: Director of Library Services, 
Public Library of Stockton & San Joaqui: 
County, Stockton 2, California 
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Everest Advertising Prv. Ltd 
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Funk & Wagnalls 
Garrison-Wagner Co. The 
Gaylord Bros 

Grolier Society, inc 
Huntting Co., The H. R 
Kersting Mfg. Co. 

Letter On Company 
Library Methods 


407, 412 & 


| Lippineett Company 


Little, Brown & Company 
Marader Corporation 
Mitten’s Display Letters 
Monona Publications 
Muhlenberg Press 


Picture Cover Bindings 


| Stechert-Hafner, Inc 
| Sterling Powers Publishing Co 


University Microfilms 
Van Nostrand, D 


. 3rd Cover 


2nd Cover & 421! 


| Vital Speeches 430 


| Wilson, Roy . 430 


Wilson Company, The H. W 472 & 478 


| Yale University Press Film Service 423 





SENIOR BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN 
needed for brand-new bookmobile due soon at 
Corning, N.Y. 2 years experience required be- 
yond college and library degrees. $5,850-$6,870 
with salary recognition of individual experience 
Write Southern Tier Library System, 215 West 
Pulteney St., Corning, N.Y. Tel. 2-3141 





SMALL COUNTY Library System has 
opening February Ist, 1961 for village librar- 
ian (Elmira Heights, New York, pop. 5139). 
Weekly schedule includes 30 hours at this 
branch and 10 hours at the main library. 
[wo part-time assistants plus two pages. 
Attractive one-floor building, stimulating co- 
workers at main, central book meetings, etc. 
New York State Retirement, State Health 
Plan and Social! Security, all with employer- 
employee contributions. Two years’ experi- 
ence and eligibility for New York State 
professional certification required. Salary 
$4100 to $4800 in 5 annual steps at $140. 
Possibility of appointment up to third step 
for experience beyond the required two 
years. 

Apply: Mrs. Thelma R. King, Director, 
Steele Memorial Library of Chemung Coun- 
ty, Elmira, New York. 
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PYCCKUE 
KHUTU AAS 
OBYUEHUA UV 
UCCAEAOBAHMA 


For those whose Russian is a little rusty, the 
headline says: “NEW! RUSSIAN BOOKS FOR 
TEACHING AND RESEARCH” which announces 
this unusual service now provided by University 
Microfilms. 


\ partial listing of Russian-language books is ready 
for distribution now. Soon, it will include books not 
available in this country, through arrangements made 
with the Soviet Union. 


The whole project is part of the UM O-P book 
program. Xerographic copies for library and class- 
room use will sell for the standard price of 3% ce per 
page for paper-covered books up to 6” x 9”. Write for 
the list of titles 





UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 


313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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book support 


XK the book supports 


~ 
that will not knife your books Polystyrene 
K the book supports that will not 


scratch tables or shelves oo. May'se Senge ane sagged 


to take stress and strain 
* non-/osable 


In colors of Spray Green, Gray, Red, Tan and Black 
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